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A few years ago, when a well-known railroad magnate 
began developing his interests in the South-west, he is re- 
ported to have said that making money merely for the sake 
of money had ceased to be an object to him, and that his 
purpose was to see what could be done by way of combina- 
tion. Much has he shown since then in this direction. 
Some trace a close connection between his experiments in 
this field and numerous wrecks of railroads that have oc- 
curred. How far this claim is justified by the facts it is not 
for us here to inquire. Were the charge fully substantiated, 
it would simply show this personage to be a specially con- 
spicuous representative of a class to which the very condi- 
tions of the time have given rise. The spirit of personifica- 
tion is still rife among us. Acting in this spirit, we seize 
upon the most striking figure in a given movement, and 
praise or blame, as if he were the efficient cause instead of 
a product of a far more deeply lying force. The man who 
identifies himself with a movement, and becomes a leader 
in it, is not, indeed, to be regarded merely as a passive 
instrument, worthy of neither praise nor blame. The move- 
ment is the individual’s opportunity. As he makes use of 
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it for noble or ignoble purposes, he must receive admiration 
or condemnation. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to discuss abstract 
questions or particular persons, but to set forth a few funda- 
mental facts, and draw the most reasonable conclusions 
from them. These facts have been seen at various periods 
in the world’s history in connection with experiments made 
by way of combination. 

We have first to note that in our own time something 
more has been discovered than was supposed to be among 
the possibilities of combination. The hand-worker has 
noted afresh the truth that “in union there is strength,” 
and has accordingly set himself deliberately to find out 
what he may do in this way. Results of no little signifi- 
cance have already been developed. Hand-workers have 
not merely combined in vast numbers to resist by strikes 
the oppression of employers. This had been done before, 
though scarcely in such strength. More significance lies 
in the fact that hand-workers have organized themselves 
into parliaments, or talking assemblies, in which the purpose 
has been not so much to stimulate in one another the sense 
of grievance as to discover rational means of redress. ‘These 
spontaneously developed parliaments have proved of great 
value in an educational sense. To this are due in great meas- 
ure the orderliness and self-restraint repeatedly exhibited 
by men on a strike. Thus we may see that every man is 
thoughtful, unless thought has been crushed out of him by 
undivine conditions. The “common man,” as uncommon 
men are wont to call him, is becoming more and more 
intelligently self-assertive. Individuality, as one essential 
aspect of his advancing education, is gaining ground. 

We have now to ask, What is the significance of all this? 
Have we fallen upon a new era wholly different from all the 
eras that have preceded? The unequivocal answer given 
by the whole range of history is, No! For a period of 
indefinite duration experiments by way of combination 
were carried on in the great river valleys of the East. Much 
was accomplished in this way then and there. The combi- 
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nations brought about were cast in a different mould from 
these of our own time, but they were essentially the same in 
kind. In each case, the central point of significance lies in 
the fact that the combination is so effected as to secure the 
control of the many by the irresponsible few. 

The result has been conspicuous enough in both cases. 
In the earlier period one man was apotheosized at the ex- 
pense of individuality on the part of the many. In our 
own time one man or a few men are lifted into places of 
power such that the ‘common man” has no choice but to 
bow in silent submission. The gigantic combinations of 
capital characterizing the world of to-day are counterparts 
of ancient despotism. They are essentially reversions to 
that unlovely type of rule. This is proven by their defi- 
ance of the common will expressed in the laws of the 
State. It is shown much more in their bold attempts, too 
often successful, to control legislation itself, to the end that 
the modern principle of the “rule of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” may give way to the ancient methods of 
the rule of the people by the favored few for the favored 
few. The principle is equally true at all times that power 
concentrated in the hands of one man, or of a few men, in- 
evitably becomes despotic. Irresponsible power smothers 
conscience. Alexander assumes to be a god, Napoleon re- 
gards himself as an exception to all “ordinary” rules of 
right, and the heart of the money-king cherishes the noble 
sentiment, ** The public be damned!” 

The public, however, is not wholly unanimous in its ap- 
proval of this sentiment. On the contrary, the public is 
now and in all ages has been, in however crude a fashion, 
asserting its inalienable right to be saved,— not merely as a 
vague “ public,” but as a vast multitude of individuals, each 
of whom counts for something infinite in value. 

Despotism, indeed, in the very act of restricting individ- 
uality, stimulates it. This stimulus at first was felt only 
as an irritant. The germinating sense of manhood shrank 
away out of Asia into the region of individualized earth,— 
Europe with its well-defined and strongly-marked features, 
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— where man could find help instead of hindrance in nature. 
Above all, in Greece a region was first found where, from 
the very narrowness of nature, man was encouraged to 
stand erect and assert his own independence as an indi- 
vidual. Island, peninsula, mountain, valley, each served as 
an isolated, narrow, but therefore secure realm, where the 
characteristic of manhood, of self-respecting individuality, 
might develop into something like maturity. 

Yet not here did individuality attain its full maturity. 
The Egyptian priests assured Herodotus that the Greeks 
were only children. This was true in a far deeper sense 
than the priests intended. For the Greeks never came to 
appreciate more than the elementary aspects of freedom. 
Their individuality excluded, it did not include. Jealous 
self-assertion steadily grew, and bred suspicion. Despotism 
consequently reaffirmed itself in Greece under the form of 
the arbitrary assumption of supreme authority by a Tyran- 
nos, @ man more daring and less scrupulous in his individu- 
ality than his neighbors. 

The Romans attempted to develop the larger phase of 
individuality, which includes in one’s own interests the in- 
terests of all. Here the individual was to be completed by 
discipline: his own particular will was to be merged in the 
will of the State. This universal will of the State, to be 
real and consistent, took on a clearly-defined organic form. 
The soul of the Roman world became realized for all time 
in the body of Roman law. This was the first distinct, for- 
mal expression of the rights of man as man. The universal 
man, not the local, the merely provincial man, was thence- 
forth to be the ideal towards which every individual was 
to be drawn by his own inherent desire for completeness. 
Towards this he was also urged, and in a manner compelled, 
by the whole force of the national consciousness. Disci- 
pline, and ever discipline! such was in effect the incessant 
watchword of the Roman world. The individual must be 
allowed to will nothing that would in any way make him 
the less a Roman. He was expected to will all things that 
would render him more efficient as a Roman. Here was the 
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secret of Rome’s resistless power. In her best days the 
will-in-common willed only the rights of man, if not wholly 
without fear or favor, at least with fear and favor reduced 
to the minimum. The confidence of the individual was 
secured. The citizen was not merely passively willing, but 
he also actively willed that the will of the State should be 
fully brought to pass. Precisely thus did the individual citi- 
zen put beyond question his own fullest development as a 
man. By becoming a Roman in the fullest sense, he became 
a man in the universal sense, and ceased to be a mere pro- 
vincial. 

When inner relationships in the State, including conflicts 
between class and class, had been so far adjusted as to 
render the power of Rome a manageable and efficient unit 
against other powers, it might seem that the whole problem 
of rights was solved, and that the world thereafter need only 
copy. But vital questions were held in abeyance, while all 
effort was concentrated on the one task of establishing be- 
yond controversy the supremacy of Rome. Grave defects 
still remained in the Roman method of adjusting questions 
of right. This was shown in the increasing defiance of 
justice, during the closing years of the republic, that led to 
its overthrow. The Roman republic, indeed, had a valid 
ground of existence, but only under certain conditions. 
When these conditions failed, the republic ceased to be. In 
the days of conquest it sufficed to be a Roman; but after 
them the indigent Roman had to be a “ client,” a mere de- 
pendent upon some other Roman. This man, or some one 
of his forefathers, had been thrifty enough during the wars 
to secure an office (a sutlership would suffice), and thus en- 
able himself to appropriate to his own use a greater or less 
estate from the vast domain of conquered lands. These of 
“right,” so far as there was any right, belonged to the en- 
tire commonwealth. 

Thus did individuality develop among the Romans! A 
few individuals had possessed themselves of all power and 
privilege, and had subjected all other individuals of the 
Roman world to the grade of things, either by actually en- 
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slaving the conquered or by compelling the rank and file of 
the conquerors to sink personality in clientage. Of this ten- 
dency Cesar and Cesarism proved to be the necessary con- 
sequence. The Roman movement had formulated the rights 
of man as man, but had discovered no adequate means by 
which this abstract formulation could be developed into con- 
crete realization in individual men. Rights in (not of) 
property had been fairly stated in theory. Practically, these 
rights were ignored, and violence determined possession. 
The Asiatic tendency was by no means wholly eliminated. 

We have next to note that the element wanting in the 
Roman movement was supplied in that other aspect of 
human history known as the Christian religion. Rome had 
conceived and announced the ideal of equality, simply in 
the legal sense. In this sense alone, equality can never be 
realized. Christianity affirmed the equality of men on the 
broad basis of the identity in nature between man and the 
Divinity. The rights of man are thus rooted in the divine 
nature of man. Through what struggles this conception 
was matured all students of history know. Through what 
struggles it is to attain full realization and become the act- 
ual governing principle of the world is yet largely a matter 
of conjecture. Something, indeed, has been accomplished. 
The readjustment of Europe in the Middle Ages was one 
aspect of the all-embracing movement. But Feudalism was 
far enough from a perfect balance between the two extremes, 
the great lord and his retainers. The governor and the 
governed were wide asunder: the inevitable result was that 
brutal command and brutal submission in great measure 
took the place of reasonable rule and reasonable obedience. 

A movement which had long before been initiated now de- 
veloped into vast proportions. It seemed to meet the need, 
which individual men felt as never before, of conditions 
rendering at least possible the development of individ- 
uality in man. It resulted in the formation of communi- 
ties in which each member was secure from all undivine 
lordship. The leader was chosen by his fellows. His rule 
was in the spirit of the divine ideal of man. Each man’s 
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work was assigned him; but this was always done with 
reference to his individual capacity, and thus he enjoyed the 
best opportunity for the development of his individuality. 
Despite the narrowness of the conditions, some of the finest 
examples of man this world has ever seen were the fruits of 
the monastic discipline. Anselm, Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Eckhart, 
and Thomas 4 Kempis show what possibilities of growth of 
personality lay in even so simple a form of the “ Republic 
of God.” 

In the Oriental despotism personality was practically un- 
restricted, so far as royalty was concerned. For this very 
reason it was unhealthy and monstrous. If a king dis- 
played in high degree the qualities of genuine manliness, it 
was despite his kingship, not because of it. In the subjects 
personality was repressed whenever it showed signs of reali- 
zation. It thus remained a mere abstraction. With the 
Greeks, personality was ephemeral, because each of the 
Greeks in his jealous self-assertion would be a king within 
a narrower sphere. With the Romans, on the contrary, 
personality became realized in a high degree through the 
absence of that exclusiveness of self-assertion characteristic 
of the Greek. So long as the pride of the individual rose to 
the height of the pride of the Roman, so long personality 
was developed on a great scale by the splendid Roman 
discipline. This was, indeed, largely materialistic: there- 
fore, the personality developed was, in ever greater degree, a 
personality of materialism. Here lay its fatal defect. 

The discipline of monasticism was also one-sided, yet the 
tendency was far less fatal. It trained the intellectual and 
moral nature through the “ mortification’ — the slow kill- 


ing —“of the flesh.” Essentially a spiritual discipline, it 
was the counterpart and complement of the Roman method. 
Doubtless something strained, something like a shadow of 
the fantastic, characterized the personalities thus developed. 
But their nobility of self-renunciation shows them to have 
reached a higher conception of the divine universality to 
which the human person may arise than had previously been 
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realized on the earth. In the development of their laws 
something of this self-forgetfulness was evident even among 
the Romans. The great work of formulating the outward 
aspect of right was so deeply felt to be the nation’s work 
that little claim to originality was put forward by individ- 
ual men. Each seemed to feel that reputation was in no 
wise necessary to personal worth. ‘To have done one’s duty 
as a member of the commonwealth sufficed. Even the hero 
in his triumph passed humbly on foot beneath the archway 
which was the symbol of the authority to which all alike 
bowed. In thus expressing his willing obedience to universal 
law, the Roman felt himself lifted to the highest dignity. 
Happy in the service of his country was every Roman, 
whether he slew one of her enemies or suggested an im- 
provement in one of her laws. 

In a still higher sense, the monk found all work uplifting. 
Nothing was petty or insignificant that tended to preserve 
or improve the simple world of which he was a member. 
He cooked or served food with the same dignity with which 
he would write a thesis: he wrote a thesis with the same 
humility he would feel in cooking or serving food. He was 
doing God’s service equally in either case; but he was 
doing it most perfectly when performing that task which he 
was best fitted to do. In this spirit, no work was degrad- 
ing, all work was ennobling. Seeing our task as a link in 
the chain that binds man to God, we transfigure the task. 
and are transfigured in its performance. 

Whither are we tending to-day? Has the “ Republic of 
God” quite vanished from the earth? or is it still unfold- 
ing into richer degrees of completeness? May it not be 
that the spirit of the Roman is fusing in these latter times 
with the spirit of the medieval monk? As the outcome, 
shall we yet behold a republic in which the outer rights of 
man to property and personal security will be harmonized 
with the inner rights of the soul, which is the real man ? 

The “common man,” as we have seen, is undergoing an 
education through which he is discovering that personality 
is realizable for him neither in the Oriental way of mere 
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submission nor in the Greek way of jealous self-assertion. 
Rather he is finding that personality is to be realized for 
him by way of combination, by reasonable union with his 
fellow-man. He is learning the lesson of the universality 
of rights,— that the right for each man is in truth the right 
for all men, and that thus the one way to realize one’s per- 
sonality in fullest degree is to sink self in selfhood, to merge 
the Greek self in the Romano-monastic self, to lose the self 
whose essence is selfishness, that the self whose essence is 
divine manhood may be made thoroughly alive. The means 
to this infinitely desirable end is already at hand and in 
actual use. This is the republican form of government, 
with its fine flexibility by which it is in perpetual process 
of adaptation to the slowly unfolding consciousness of the 
nation. The moment the national consciousness has be- 
come clear as to any further real need of the people it is 
certain that the mechanism of the government will be modi- 
fied or extended so as to secure the satisfaction of this new 
need. Thus the modern state is in perpetual and peaceful 
revolution, peaceful because perpetual. 

In determining the character of this revolution, each 
man, by the final act of will-utterance through the ballot, 
has an equal share with every other man. Increasing in- 
telligence tends to make this more and more a reality from 
year to year. Reforms like the Australian ballot system go 
far towards making the government express the united will 
of the people. At the present time it is apt to express the 
will of corporations. Such reforms, therefore, come as a 
proclamation of emancipation to the hand-worker. In 
casting his vote, he need only consider his own sense of jus- 
tice and manhood, free from the dictation of his employer 
and from the temptation of the bribe.* Thus the solidarity 
of genuine human interests will be secured as never before. 
The reform of the ballot is all the more significant, as the 
very conditions of the time have led the hand-worker to 


*We are beginning to see that he who offers the bribe is not less culpable than he 
who accepts it, just as he who submits to be enslaved divides with him who en- 
slaves the wrong of slavery. 
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enter upon definite experiments of his own by way of com- 
bination; one of the most significant being, as noted above, 
the periodical assembly for the discussion of themes of im- 
mediate interest. This must lead to ever clearer formula- 
tion of general principles, and more regular appeal to them 
in justification or refutation of proposed methods of action. 
The educational effects of these assemblies are not to be 
lightly esteemed. Besides their immediate effect upon the 
individuals engaging in them, these discussions will have 
constant reference to government, as the natural medium 
through which reforms are to be secured. Here are the 
elements of a possible revolution. Fortunately, the ten- 
dency is that of moderation and the intelligent use of power 
in established channels, with the assurance that all desira- 
ble reforms can be brought about without endangering the 
peace of the community. Such discussion must also make 
clearer to the individuals concerned the fact that hostile 
combinations — hostile because held asunder— may them- 
selves be combined into a harmonious unity through the 
process of Arbitration,—the process of finding that rational 
factor through which all wills may rise to genuine univer- 
sality, and thus find themselves fused into one concrete Will 
through which each individual realizes to the full his own 
just claims. It is the elimination of arbitrariness through 
the unfolding of the rational Will. 

What direction does this peaceful. revolution seem des- 
tined to take? The answer is not very deeply hidden. Cer- 
tain broad principles seem to be assumed by all alike. 
Among these is the principle that the protection of property 
is one of the essential functions of the State. In other 
words, the regulation of property-holding is an essential 
function of the State. The question remains unsettled, ‘To 
what extent can and should the State enter into details in 
such regulation? Yet the spirit of the time seems to give 
intimation of a definite and reasonable answer. The State 
is the whole community, having in its organic character a 
will-in-common. Its essential function is: negatively, to 
hinder each individual will from doing violence to the uni- 
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versal principle of right as that principle is embodied in 
other individual wills, either singly or collectively; and, 
positively, to provide all with whatever aids to their own 
intellectual and moral realization they cannot singly or in 
voluntary groups provide for themselves. In its negative 
function the State makes sure that the essential conse- 
quences of his own deeds shall fall upon the individual. 
Its positive function includes such education of the citi- 
zen that he may see the inevitable consequences of evil- 
doing without actually experiencing them in his own person, 
and may clearly realize that, howsoever far a reasonable 
deed may fail of its outward reward, it can never fail of 
that inner reward which consists in the growth of sound 
character. In its initial aspect, State education is logically 
limited to the task of rendering men more efficient as citi- 
zens. But the most efficient citizenship in the modern 
State can be secured only through a iialy liberal educa- 
tion,— the symmetrical unfolding of all the powers of the 
mind. The greater the number of citizens receiving this 
education, the greater the security and power of the State. 

In short, the laissez-faire doctrine of government is clearly 
giving place in the minds of the people to the conviction 
that government is in truth nothing else than the outer or- 
ganic expression of the will-in-common, and that its fune- 
tions should be gradually extended to satisfy the increas- 
ingly complex demands of modern life. The irrepressible 
experimentation in which men have been occupied from the 
beginning of the world, to see what can be done by way of 
combination in human work, is a process of unifying human 
deeds,— the practical aspect of philosophy in its truest sense. 
Here we have a glimpse of the true significance of all insti- 
tutional life. It is humanity rising by way of combina- 
tion out of savage into civilized —that is, into rationally 
ordered — life. Institutional life is the organic process by 
which humanity rises out of the demonism of anarchy * into 


*With the swelling paradox, “ Philosophic Anarchy,” we have here nothing to 
do. Itis much as if one were to speak of a divine devil, and justify the phrase on 
the ground of (false) etymology, that both words meant originally to shine, and that, 
therefore, in their combination they could present no real contradiction, 
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that godlikeness that consists in free obedience to divine 
law,— the inmost law of man’s own true nature. 

Without doubt it has happened only too frequently that 
the institution has become an instrument for the few to op- 
press the many. But neither can there be any reasonable 
doubt that the “oppression” is mainly imaginary where it 
is long endured. An oyster can hardly be regarded as a 
victim of tyranny. As Aristotle long ago declared, “some 
men are born with slave-natures.” Where the healthy germ 
of freedom lies within the man, the very excess of tyranny 
serves as stimulus to his earlier and more vigorous self-asser- 
tion. Even at its worst, the institution has served in the 
history of the world as an instrumentality for the education 
of individual man. 

The practical perfection of our institutional life awakens 
in the mind of the dreamer alluring though vague visions of 
an ideally perfect world, in comparison with which the pres- 
ent seems filled with wrong and cruelty. This same prac- 
tical perfection fills the more prosaic mind with unalloyed 
contentment. He looks backward now and then from the 
serene heights of the present, and wonders that any one can 
do aught else than sing doxologies. 

The dreamer asserts in despair that the institutions of the 
present are crushing out all individual life. In so doing, he 
innocently proclaims the strong individuality which these 
institutions have fostered in his own case. The prosaic 
mind is alarmed at such heresy, and makes out statistically 
that nothing can exceed the perfection of our institutions 
precisely as they now exist,— above all, as a means for the 
development of the individuality of every man. May it not 
be that both are right? Our institutions are perfect, in- 
deed, but only relatively to the actual degree of our intel- 
lectual and moral attainment. A nation’s “constitution ” 
shows the inner character of the people composing the 
nation. It shows how the people themselves are consti- 
tuted. The general principles there announced indicate 
the ultimate ideal that the people have set before them- 
selves. The measures adopted from time to time show what 
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aspects of this ideal they feel most pressing need of imme- 
diately fulfilling. 

The dreamer and the prosaist can never agree. But, by 
combination of whatever is valid in their opposing claims, 
we reach that result which in a given case is found to be 
at once a realized ideal and an idealized reality. Such are 
the “compromises” which, we are so often reminded by 
complaining sentimentalists, constitute the sum and sub- 
stance of history. Thanks to the dreamer, we are never 
allowed to lose sight of the unrealized aspects of our grand 
ideal. Thanks to the prosaist, we are kept from forgetting 
the value of what we already possess. 


Here in America the great principles of government are 
already clearly outlined and fairly understood. Continued 
discussion of them is needed for fuller comprehension and for 
the education of succeeding generations of citizens; but there 
is no probability that principles fundamentally new will be 
discovered. The immediate field for discovery in the or- 
ganic life of the community is in the application of the 


fundamental principles of Right, announced in our Con- 
stitution, to the adjustment of industrial and commercial 
questions. These concern individual rights in the proc- 
esses of production and distribution, of whatever things 
supply the real needs of man. What can be done by 
way of combination (both rational and irrational) in the 
comparatively simple field of politics we already know. 
History has been teaching the lesson for thousands of years. 
What can be done by way of combination in means and 
methods of supplying the multiform daily needs of man may 
be only just dawning upon us. 

The extreme complexity of the problem is as yet rather 
felt than seen. The innocent exuberance of elementary in- 
dividualism which gave the assurance that “ competition is 
the life of trade” has in these latter times become sobered 
by the revelation that in its logical outcome unrestrained 
competition is the merest savagery, whose simple, brutal law 
is, “ The big fish eat the little ones.” While we were con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had at length realized the 
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world-old dream of a genuine democracy in which each 
man’s rights are perfectly secure, combination was wrapping 
its coils about us. We find ourselves writhing under 
oligarchic rule, this rule just now bearing the somewhat 
mocking name of “Trusts.” As in the Norse myth, we 
make desperate efforts to fling the serpent into the sea. 
But as then, so now it grows unceasingly. May it not be 
that here is a hint of the true solution of our problem? The 
serpent.is the symbol of wisdom, of flexible, nimble power. 
Perchance this dreaded, remorseless process of the modern 
economic world contains the central secret of the new 
problems of production and distribution. Even the Midgard 
Serpent, which the Norse gods flung away in horror, grew 
in the sea, enwrapped the earth, and long saved the world 
from disruption. 

Surely, in the method of combination there is wisdom. It 
is not necessarily foreign to the general interest. Only by 
persistently holding it aloof as something alien can it ever 
become a danger. Real savagery consists in the individual- 
ism of isolation. Forced combination is slavery. Rational 
combination is freedom; and there is no freedom, no life 
above savagery, save in rational combination. The wisdom 
of the serpent is the connective principle of organic union. 
To thrust any essential working of this principle out from 
the common life would foster the anarchy of despotism and 
the despotism of anarchy. Many of the doings of the 
modern “ Trust” seem like gigantic images of those deeds 
which the Vikings, in their-grim humor, called “ gathering 
property.” Yet the essential method of the “ Trust” is the 
central principle of organic union, likewise essential to the 
full development of the common life. Since the individual 
life as such can attain to a high degree of development 
only through the communal life,* it is evident that increased 
complexity of union is the central demand of the modern 
social world. 

To unfold the fullest, richest conditions of individual life, 


*That is, the life-in-common,—a meaning which the phrase “ common life” 
is also intended to convey. 
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physical, intellectual, and moral,—this begins to present 
itself distinctly to us as the highest task to be achieved by 
way of combination. 

We seem, in fact, to be entering upon a series of experi- 
ments in this direction, the scale of which must dwarf every 
enterprise hitherto attempted upon the earth. As we have 
seen, the Romans accomplished much through combination, 
though chiefly in a materialistic way: so the monastic com- 
munities accomplished much, though in a one-sided spiritual 
way. Itseems not too much to claim that the American 
republic presents these two complementary aspects of the 
material and the spiritual, if not completely interfused, at 
least in secure process of interfusion. This fact contains 
boundless promise for the outcome of the gigantic experi- 
mentation on which we seem to be entering in the way 
of a closer blending of all essential interests. 

Is the nation about to form itself into a great Trust for 
all industrial and commercial purposes? Such to some 
persons seems to be the direction in which we now definitely 
face. 

On the other hand, it may be, as others believe, that here 
also the function of the State will be rather to protect and 
restrain individuals in the still wider development of the 
“Trust” in modified forms, like that of “Industrial Part- 
nership,” in which such brilliant results have already been 
attained through a number of experiments in America and 
elsewhere. But in any case it cannot be too strongly em-. 
phasized that successful combination for the higher pur- 
poses of human life necessarily implies the full trust of each 
by all, and hence also the complete trustworthiness of every 
man included in the combination. And doubtless this 
means that our experiments by way of combination will yet 
require some centuries of patient persistence before even 
approximate perfection is attained. 

The problem is indeed very far from solution. Only its 
simpler and more general aspects appear, thus far, to be at 
all clearly apprehended. But the direction of inquiry and 
even the method of inquiry may be regarded as settled. 
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The logic of action is constantly forcing upon us the logic 
of reflection, while the latter is constantly lighting up the 
former. The two, let us remember, are the complemen- 
tary aspects of life. In their interfusion the essential prob- 
lems of our existence attain clearness of statement and in- 
tensity of interest, and thus also attain their true solution. 
And there can hardly remain a reasonable doubt that the 
real solution of the great and pressing questions of the 
world is to be reached through a closer combination of man 
with man,— such combination as must tend towards the 
enlargement, not towards the repression, of genuine indi- 
viduality on the part of every man. 

Finally, let us once more remind ourselves that institu- 
tions are simply the outer organic expression of the inner 
essential needs of the people. Therefore, as these needs 
vary, so the form must vary. If the variation of the form 
correspond with the varying need, well: if not, then not 
well, but ill. 

Ever growing is the necessity of increased facilities for 
the production and distribution of supplies for man’s spirit- 
ual nature. The industrial and commercial world can be 
permanently prosperous only in distinct subordination, as a 
means to the fullest growth of the divine element in man- 
kind. This gives a truly infinite significance to the life of 
every individual member of the human race. Education, in- 
cluding religion; religion, including education,— this is the 
one true interest of man. Whatever aids in such develop- 
ment is to man’s profit. Whatever does not leads unfail- 
ingly towards man’s ruin. 

The Carthaginians worshipped wealth, hired their soldiers, 
offered their children in the fire to the devouring god, 
Moloch,—and vanished from the world, consumed by their 
own greed. May Americans worship the Spirit of Truth, 
fight personally and victoriously the battles of justice, sacri- 
fice eyery offspring of selfishness in the fire of devotion to 
the one true God above them and within them, and in so 
doing find their own lives transfigured into a worthy immor- 
tality ! 
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A CHAPLAIN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Carlton A. Staples. 


My story opens after the manner of Mr. G. P. R. James, 
with a solitary horseman making his way through the wil- 
derness of Western Massachusetts and New Hampshire, to 
join the patriot army at the old fortress of Ticonderoga, in 
August, 1776. Rev. Enos Hitchcock, then a young man of 
thirty-one, was colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Chipman of 
a Congregational church in Beverly, a native of Springfield, 
and a graduate of Harvard in the Class of 1767. Like most 
young men of that period, he was an ardent patriot, and 
threw himself into the contest with Great Britain with the 
enthusiasm of a generous nature. He had been appointed 
chaplain of Colonel Learned’s regiment, and was subse- 
quently promoted to the chaplaincy of General Patterson’s 
brigade. In following his fortunes through the war of the 
‘evolution and in the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Society in Providence, I shall make free use of his manu- 
script diaries, kept on interleaved almanacs, and preserved 
in the archives of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
The brief entries from day to day on these stained and yel- 
low leaves bring home to us the events of that great strug- 
gle more vividly than the formal pages of the historian. 
We catch glimpses, here and there, of the discipline of the 
army and of the trials and joys of the men, which are found 
only in the narratives of an eye-witness and active partici- 
pant. 


Mr. Hitchcock makes his way from settlement to settle- 
ment by roads that were mere cart-paths cut through the 
woods, spending the night with some brother minister or a 
lonely back woodsman, and living on such fare as he picks 
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up by the way or as he carries in his knapsack, well filled at 
home. At Charlestown, N.H., he overtakes the regiment, 
and marches with it to the fort, in command of General 
Gates, reaching the end of the long journey on the night of 
the twelfth day. Here comfortable quarters were provided 
for him, and here nearly a year of his service was passed. 
The day after his arrival was Sunday, and he expected to 
hold religious services morning and afternoon; but, as the 
rain poured down in torrents through the day, they were 
omitted. However, the gloomy day did not interfere with a 
sumptuous dinner, where the viands were neither scant nor 
unsavory. The chaplain dined with Major Hays, Colonels 
Maxwell, Sinclair, Baldwin, and others, on these dishes: 
“ Boiled tongue, ham, calf’s pate, squash, green peas and 
beans, roast veal, goose, and pig, cucumbers, rice pudding, 
custard and cheese and wine and punch in plenty!” A 
pleasing picture this of the good things which awaited him 
after his long march in the wilderness, when “ raw salt pork 
and salt fish” sometimes formed the chief bill of fare. 

This first dinner at Ticonderoga was not altogether ex- 
ceptional. 

August 15. Dined with Generals Gates, Bricket, and others, on a very 
high hill in the woods over against the point [the hill afterwards 
known as Mount Defiance, which Burgoyne seized and thus compelled 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga. The American officers had pronounced 
it inaccessible to artillery, and left it unguarded. Mr. Hitchcock does 
not recite the bill of fare. Doubtless, it was abundant and toothsome. | 

August 16. Dined at home on a good sirloin of roast beef, with green 
peas, and read “The Good and Bad Mother.”—17. Went over the 
ground where the battle of 1758 was fought, and found several human 
bones, pieces of shells, and one ball. Dined at home on roast beef. A 
duel was fought to-day between two Southern offivers. Read “The Shep- 
herdess of the Alps,” a moral tale. 

August 18. This day, Sunday, arrived my chest with the tents. The 
regiment preparing to pitch them could not parade for service, and so | 
preached in the afternoon on Mount Independence for Mr. Spring to 
Colonels Stark’s and Poor’s regiments.— 19. Walked to the mills and to 
the northern end of Lake George, where Lord Howe fell in 1758. Dined 
at home on pork, green peas, and roast beef, and spent the afternoon in 
reading “The Happy Divorce” and “Annelete and Lubin,”— moral 
tales— 20. Dined at home on stewed pork and green peas. Prayed 
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with the regiment for the first time—23, Passed the day in reading 
“ The Mystery of Abinia,’— Montague. Dined largely on fine roast pig 
and boiled head with Revs. Emerson [ William Emerson, the grandfather 
of R. W. Emerson, who died a few weeks after this] and Mr. Spring. 

June 5. Colonel Hale dined with us upon fish and venison steak. 
Officers turn out to exercise, agreeable to orders. Drank tea with Major 
Hall. Headache, no prayers.— 6th. Happened to lie in bed this morn- 
ing till almost eight o’clock. Slept very sound after a fine supper of ven- 
ison steaks. This may seem strange, but it cured my headache. Dined 
on roast veal, stuft. (A soldier was set on the gallows for half an 
hour, and received one hundred lashes for enlisting twice and de- 
serting.) 


These tempting bills of fare show that the patriots of the 
Revolution at the opening of the war lived quite luxuri- 
ously. 

The fortress of Ticonderoga, captured by Ethan Allen 
and his Green Mountain boys a few months before, was 
situated on the west shore of the lake, near the point where 
the waters of Lake George unite with those of Lake Cham- 
plain. It was supposed to command the passage between 
the lakes, and was regarded as the key to the Hudson and 
New York from the Canadian frontier. In the French and 
Indian War this was the grand objective point, and in its 
neighborhood the most desperate and bloody battles were 
fought. For miles around there may still be traced the 
graves of men who perished here, where France and Eng- 
land contended for the mastery of the American continent. 
Mount Independence, on the eastern shore, opposite Ticon- 
deroga, was strongly fortified; and its green slopes are 
furrowed with soldiers’ graves. Here were the hospitals of 
General Gates’s army; and here Chaplain Hitchcock was a 
faithful attendant upon the sick and dying. 

The troops had been hastily gathered from the farms 
and workshops of the country. Wholly unused to camp 
life, and ignorant of the ordinary means of guarding against 
sickness, they were soon attacked by diseases incident to 
army experience; and hundreds were laid at rest from war’s 
alarms on the shores of the beautiful lake. Mr. Hitchcock 
was devoted to his duties in these scenes of suffering and 
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death. He usually offered prayer with the regiment at 
evening parade, and during the day visited the hospitals to 
cheer the sick, receive the last messages of the dying, and 
hold funeral services over the dead laid in graves which 
their kindred and friends would never behold. He often 
gives the names of the dead, the company or regiment to 
which they belonged, and sometimes the places from which 
they came. The mention of savory dinners is not so fre- 
quent after these scenes of suffering thicken around him; 
but he seems never unappreciative of creature comforts, 
and speaks of them with evident satisfaction. “A fine 
breast of roast venison,” “a nice piece of roast wild-pig,” 
“a fine venison dinner,” “a stuffed leg of veal,” “dined 
with General Gates after service,” or “with Rev. Mr. Em- 
erson of Concord,” are expressions frequently met on these 
pages, intermingled with alarms of pickets and encounters 
of ships on the lake, the names of the dead, letters from 
home, work on new redoubts, and texts of Sunday sermons, 
of which there were generally two. 

Thus passed the autumn and winter of 1776 at Ticonder- 
oga. Little was attempted in offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. A few skirmishes occurred with prowling bands of 
Indians, and a few slight encounters with the enemy on 
the lake. Some new works were commenced, and a bridge 
built from the eastern to the western shore, connecting the 
fort with Mount Independence. An easy, indolent security 
prevailed. The real key to Lake George and the head- 
waters of the Hudson was left unguarded; and in the sum- 
mer of 1777, when Burgoyne advanced from Canada to take 
possession of the lakes and the valley of the Hudson, Ti- 
conderoga fell without firing a gun. The British engineers 
scaled Mount Defiance in a single night, and planted their 
. artillery on its summit, compelling the evacuation of all the 
American works. Thus a most important position was lost; 
and a hundred and thirty pieces of heavy artillery, with 
large stores of provisions, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The way was now open for the British army to advance 
into New York and New England. General Gates’s army 
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retreated in confusion and dismay; while the Indians hung 
upon the rear and flanks, snatching up every straggler and 
putting him to the tomahawk. 

Chaplain Hitchcock briefly describes the scenes of dis- 
tress and horror which attended the retreat. On arriving 
at Fort Ann on the 7th of July, a council was called, which 
decided to destroy the fort, and push on to Fort Edward, 
sixteen miles distant. Accordingly, they marched on in a 
heavy rain, the enemy pressing them close and hard through 
the day. At Fort Edward they had hoped to make a 
stand; but General Gates, distrusting his ability to offer 
any serious resistance to Burgoyne, continued his retreat to 
Saratoga, and finally to Stillwater on the Hudson. Mr. 
Hitchcock had now become chaplain of Patterson’s brigade, 
retaining this position to the close of the war; and it gave 
him an inside view of the movements of the army. He was 
present at councils where plans of battles were discussed 
and an advance or retreat determined, and often met with 
Generals Gates, Schuyler, Nixon, St. Clair, Lincoln, Glover, 
and Arnold. He records many instances of Indian outrage 
on the line of march. Whole families were butchered in 
cold blood by the fiends in human form whom Burgoyne 
had attached to his army, but whom he could not control. 
The scout, straggler, or exposed picket was liable to be shot 
down aud scalped at any moment. Consternation filled the 
country around. Not a morning passed without bringing 
its stories of people scalped at their own firesides or killed 
while fleeing from the invisible foe. We have often read 
the history of Burgoyne’s campaign, and know something of 
the enormities of savage warfare attending it; but, looking 
through these brief notes of Chaplain Hitchcock’s diary, and 
seeing the daily record of the men, women, and children put 
to death in the most barbarous manner, wherever the army 
moved, we feel that the histories have not told half the 
truth. 


Who does not remember the piteous story of poor Jennie 
McCrea, related at every New England fireside? Here it 
is noted down, apparently, on the very day when the awful 
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tragedy occurred. She was a farmer’s daughter, living iu 
the vicinity of Fort Edward, where her grave is still to be 
seen. Her people had fled to Albany; but she lingered in 
the neighborhood, hoping to meet the young man —a neigh- 
bor’s son—to whom she was betrothed. Being a Tory, he 
had joined the invading army in Canada, and was serving 
as an officer. Under date of July 26. the diary reads: 
“Four of the picket-guard were killed to-night, and scalped. 
The guard retreated, and were pursued within forty rods of 
the fort. Two women were seized in a house, killed, 
scalped, and the body of one mangled in a most inhuman 
manner.” On the following day he adds: “The two 
women were Jennie McCrea and Widow Campbell. They 
were going to meet the enemy for protection, when the Ind- 
ians came upon them and inhumanly butchered them.” 
The scalp of Jennie was brought into the British camp, and 
recognized by her lover from the long silken tresses. The 
two women were preparing that morning to depart for 
Albany, when the Indians broke into the house for pillage. 
In the alarm, Jennie besought them to take her to the 
British camp for protection, promising them a great reward 
of fire-water. In the quarrel that ensued over the division 
of the coveted prize, both were put to death. 

This story of Jennie McCrea, and a hundred others like 
it, roused a spirit in New England homes which Burgoyne’s 
well-disciplined army could not overcome. Thousands 
flocked to the standard of Stark and Warner at Benning- 
ton, where they crushed General Baum. Burgoyne soon 
found himself hemmed in by the stout yeomanry on every 
side, and could neither advance nor retreat. His Indian 
allies deserted him, the elements seemed in league against 
him, and he was compelled to surrender to the men whom 
he affected to despise. Chaplain Hitchcock was present at 
many of the skirmishes and battles. He records the first 
overtures of Burgoyne for terms of capitulation, and de- 
scribes the final surrender. He tells of the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the patriot army when they knew that their 
work was finished. Yet pity for a fallen foe checked all 
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exultation. When the British troops marched out and laid 
down their arms, no jeering, taunting, or boasting was 
heard. 

After the surrender Mr. Hitchcock took a furlough, and 
came on to Boston with the captured army. In the 
spring of 1778 he rejoined his brigade at Valley Forge, 
just at the close of that dreadful winter of suffering and 
death. Here he records a general order of the commander- 
in-chief, directing “that divine service be performed every 
Sunday at eleven o’clock, in each brigade where there is a 
chaplain; and those which have not, will attend the place of 
worship nearest them. It is expected that officers of all 
ranks will, by their attendance, set an example to their men. 
While we are performing the duty of good citizens and 
soldiers, we ought not to be inattentive to the higher duties 
of religion. To the distinguished character of a patriot, it 
should be our highest glory to add the more distinguished 
character of a Christian.” Then follows a second general 
order, announcing the alliance between the United States 
and France. The several brigades were ordered to assemble 
at 9 A.M., when their chaplains were to offer a thanksgiving, 
and deliver a discourse suitable to the occasion. 


May 6. Agreeable to yesterday’s orders, Learned’s and our brigade 
assembled. I harangued them on the object of the contest, the many 
interesting interpositions of Providence, and especially that which we 
were now celebrating, as demanding our gratitude. The cannon fired at 
twelve o’clock for a feu de joie. Thirteen cannon were discharged: then 
arunning fire began at the right in the front line, and ran to the left, 
and from the left to the right in the rear line. Then, at the fire of a 
cannon from the park, they huzzaed, “ Long live the King of France!” 
and the artillery fired again; then another huzza, “Long live the 
friendly European powers!” another cannon, a huzza, “To the Ameri- 
can States!” General Washington invited all the officers of the army 
to refresh themselves, for which purpose booths were built. 


Thus the terrible winter at Valley Forge ends in rejoic- 
ing. Nothing is said now about “fine venison steaks,” or 
“roast pig and green peas, with plenty of wine and punch.” 
Washington had banished wine from his table from motives 
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of economy; and the diary says, “In five days we have 
drawn only one day’s meat.” 


June 4. This morning at guard-mounting one Schanks was executed. 
He was taken as a spy day before yesterday. He had been an ensign in 
our service, and, being broke for theft, he ran to the enemy and was out 
asaspy. This day the whole army left the huts, their winter camp. 


Now began the retreat of the British army from Phila- 
delphia to New York through the Jerseys. Washington 
pressed the enemy hard and close, being determined to bring 
on a general engagement at the first favorable moment. 
Leaving behind all baggage, and at last dropping their knap- 
sacks, by forced marches the Americans gained forty miles 
on the British, and encountered them at Monmouth on Sun- 
day, the 28th of June. The weather was intensely hot, and 
the suffering of the men was fearful. It was a long and 
desperate fight. General Lee, commanding the second line 
of battle, was opposed to making the attack, and sought to 
prevent it. As soon as the first line, composed of militia, 
broke and fell back, he gave the order to retreat. Washing- 
ton met him with his command in the utmost disorder and 
confusion. We may well believe that his words were more 
forcible than polite. ‘“* What does this mean, General Lee?” 
thundered Washington. Possibly he swore: he sometimes 
did, when the provocation was very great. His wrath, said 
one of the officers, was something awful. But he stopped 
the retreat. He reformed the lines and renewed the attack. 
Under his eye, the soldiers bore themselves like veterans, 
and the enemy was compelled to give way. 


It was a glorious repulse [says the chaplain] of an army that never 
ran before. Our loss is uncertain, but I believe more died through the 
uncommon heat than in the action. Last night the army encamped on 
the field in open dirt. This morning I rode down to Monmouth Court 
House, and viewed the field of battle. The dead were thick strown near 
three miles. Many of the enemy, as well as ours, appear to have died of 
heat, the intenseness of which exceeded*what I have ever felt for several 
days. It is thought that. the British had six or seven thousand in the 
action. Morgan is now pushing them, and with his light troops harass- 
ing their rear. One circumstance which adds lustre to this victory is 
that in the excessive heat of summer, in a country badly watered, we 
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pursued and overtook them by a march forty miles longer than theirs. 
This day we remained on the ground, parched with heat. General 
orders given for the army to parade at seven in the evening, and offer 
up thanksgiving to God for the success of our arms. Colonel Ramsey, 
who was taken in the action, came out on parade. He says that Clinton 
commanded in person, and they were surprised to see with what courage 
and regularity our men fought, that they were not apprehensive of Gen- 
eral Washington’s army being so near, that they did not expect an 
action, and sought to avoid it. 
July 1. General Lee arrested! 


This was at the request of Lee himself, who demanded a 
court-martial on the charge of misbehavior in the presence 
of the enemy. He was deeply offended at Washington’s 
language to him on the field of Monmouth, and never for- 
gave it. Though acquitted by the court-martial, he soon 
retired from the army and never resumed service. 

After the battle of Monmouth, Washington moved to the 
North, part of the army resting upon the Hudson in the 
vicinity of West Point, and part remaining in the Jerseys 
about Morristown, where they finally went into winter 


quarters. The discipline of the army became more and 
more stringent as the war went on, especially when the 
troops were under the eye of the commander-in-chief. He 
permitted no pilfering from the inhabitants of the country, 
and tolerated no outrage. 


August 17. This morning, after guard-mounting, eleven men [whose 
names are given] were brought out for execution, for deserting and re- 
sisting an officer. One was shot, and the others respited until Friday. 


Again we have these curious incidents :— 


Last night some waggoners attempted to maraud a hog of an inhabi- 
tant,— he, defending himself, shot a soldier dead on the spot. This 
afternoon was executed at four o’clock David Hall of the Pennsylvania 
line for robbing an inhabitant. He with three others blacked themselves 
and entered the house in the night, bound the men and made the women 
show them where the most valuable articles were. But the neighbors 
rallied, pursued and caught this man, and upon conviction he was sen- 
tenced to suffer death. The adjutant-general sent to request me to at- 
tend him. I did. Found the poor unhappy man somewhat affected by 
his case, but he did not seem to be acquainted with religion. As the poor 
fellow was going to the place of execution, a number of women came to 
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bid him farewell; and one, seizing him with both her hands, said, “ Great 
luck to you, David.” The troops advanced near Paulus Hook [now 
Jersey City] were ordered to march by the soldier taken from the ranks 
and executed for marauding the inhabitants; and as they passed, one of 
his comrades slapped the body, and said: “ Well Jack, you are best off 
of any of us. It won’t come your turn to be hanged again, this ten 
year.” ... An officer shrewdly observed that the reason why General 
Gates was so fond of the militia was because he knew that the regular 
troops would lead him into fire, but there was no danger of the militia 
doing it. 


This was after Gates had fallen into disgrace at the South 
and been displaced in command by General Greene. But 
similar contemptuous reflections upon the militia are found 
on several pages of the diary. 

Washington sometimes notifies the chaplain that he in- 
tends to be present at the Sunday service in his brigade,— 
perhaps to give the chaplain opportunity to prepare a better 
sermon than usual. The general was an attentive listener 
to preaching, and appeared reverential and devout at relig- 
ious services. Evidently, the chaplain thought some of the 
general officers were not altogether sound in the faith :— 


August 29. Divine service. Present, his Excellency General Wasli- 
ington and suite; also, Generals Putnam, Heath, Greene, and Knox. 
A sermon on the truth of Christianity might not be amiss. 


But I hasten to touch upon another interesting scene 
in Mr. Hitchcock’s army experience. Portions of four years 
were passed either with the garrison at West Point or with 
the army in its immediate neighborhood, defending the pas- 
sage of the Hudson. He thus marched up and down the 
river, and saw the attacks of the British on the forts, the 
capture of Stony Point by mad Anthony Wayne, and the 
execution of Major André. While Washington was visiting 
Count Rochambeau at Hartford, the army was lying in the 
vicinity of King’s Ferry; and here we have the following 
entries : — 

Sept. 26, 1780. This morning General Wayne marched his brigade 
at one o’clock. The occasion of this sudden move was the news of a Brit- 


ish officer, said to be an adjutant-general, being taken on his way from 
West Point to a ship below Croton by three irhabitants, who discovered 
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plans of the works and the state of the garrison and other papers which 
detected the treasonable designs of General Arnold. 

28. This evening his Excellency returned, to the great joy of the 
army, after an absence of twelve days, a longer period than he has been 
absent since he took the important command, except in winter. Mr. 
André, the British adjutant-general, and Mr. Smith brought down under 
a proper guard. 

29. A band of general officers set on the trial of André. Smith’s 
case referred to a court-martial. 

30. André found guilty. 

October 1. Sunday. Divine service at ten o’clock, preach from Ps. 
122: 6,7, 8. The execution of Major André appointed at five o’clock, 
but a little before the time a flag arrived from General Clinton, desiring 
to have the execution postponed till he could send another, with some 
proposal for saving him. The execution deferred for the present. 

October 2. At twelve o’clock this day was executed Major André. 
He received his fate with greater apparent fortitude than others saw it. 
He appeared a most genteel young fellow, handsomely dressed in his 
regimentals. When he came to the gallows, he said he well knew his 
fate, but was disappointed in the mode. He ascended the wagon cheer- 
fully, fixed the halter round his own neck, and bound his eyes with his 
handkerchief. Said, smiling, “ A few moments will settle the whole.” 
Was asked if he had anything to say. Lifting up the handkerchief that 
covered his eyes, he said, “ Gentlemen, you will bear me witness that I 
meet my fate like a brave man.” Behold the end of human greatness, 
—a young fellow cut off in the midst of the brightest prospects by the 
hand of the common hangman ! 


During a furlough in 1780 Mr. Hitchcock preached for a 
few Sundays in Providence, R.I., for the First Congrega- 
tional Society. After his return to the army he received 
an invitation to the pastorate, which he finally accepted. 
He procured a substitute, and was installed as pastor in 
October, 1783. Here the remainder of his life was passed 
in an active and fruitful ministry of twenty years. He 
brought to his work a fair degree of intellectual ability and 
culture and a large experience in practical affairs. He was 
instrumental in establishing a system of freé public schools 
in the town, and heartily interested in their prosperity. He 
wrote and published several works of some importance upon 
education, agriculture, and the Lord’s Supper, a catechism 
for the children of his parish, and a novel in two volumes, 
entitled “Memoirs of the Bloomsbury Family.” He took 
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great interest in the officers and soldiers of the Revolution, 
and was active in settling their claims against the govern- 
ment. He was one of the founders of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, first chaplain of the Rhode Island order, and a 
frequent preacher at its meetings. He succeeded in having 
a new and elegant house of worship erected for his congre- 
gation: it was one of the most costly and beautiful church 
edifices in New England. Though a liberal in religion, re- 
jecting the Westminster Confession of Faith and preaching 
a Christianity of good works anc personal righteousness, he 
was chosen a trustee of Brown University, and maintained 
the most friendly relations with ministers of all faiths, many 
of whom were among his exchanges. The church enjoyed 
a large degree of prosperity under his ministry, and attained 
a leading position in the charities of the town,—an influ- 
ence which it has maintained now for more than a century. 
Dr. Hitchcock is one of the prominent figures in Trumbull’s 
great painting, in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 
of the surrender of Burgoyne,—a scene of which he was an 
eye-witness. After a brief illness he passed away in June, 
1803, at the early age of fifty-nine, sincerely mourned by his 
own people and the whole town. He was a many-sided man, 
—of great industry, of broad sympathies, of benevolent 
spirit, a willing worker, and a generous giver for the im- 
provement of society and the highest interests of man. 





Papal Tradition. 


PAPAL TRADITION.— Conc.usion. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


To a certain extent the split among the apostles, which 
we have connected with two distinct traditions from the 
East, was increased by the fact that the twelve proclaimed 
only in part the teaching of Jesus, because they were 
obliged to consider the opposition of an influential ultra- 
Jewish party. It is at least probable that Paul indirectly 
and mystically referred to the reticence of the apostles, and 
even to a systematic concealment practised by them, when 
he wrote about the veil on the Scriptures and on the heart, 
which up to his day remained unlifted. He declares that 
he has renounced “the shameful concealment”;* and he 
indicates, with sufficient clearness, that his allegorical inter- 
pretation of Scripture is not, as seems to have been said, a 
deceitful handling of the Word of God, but that it is the 
manifestation of the mystery kept in silence. 

Paul may have known that Jesus wished the gospel of the 
kingdom to be preached to Gentiles as well as Jews. The 
principal object of the Pauline evangel was to oppose the 
almost exclusive Jewish Christianity which had been re- 
corded in the first Gospels, and at the same time to procure 
among Jewish Christians the recognition of the Gentile 
Church unfettered by the law. This was what Jesus in- 
tended, though his gospel was not that of Paul. Luke 
aimed at laying the foundation of a universal Church in 
accordance with Paul’s gospel, the peculiarity of which had 
a great deal to do with the exclusion of the Gentiles and 


their excommunication by those whom James sent to An- 
tioch. 


*De Wette’s translation of 2 Cor. iii. 12-18; iv.1,2. Comp. Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 
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The Gentile-excluding Jewish Christianity of the aborig- 
inal Church under James was not the only cause of the 
grave dissensions among the apostles. The twelve knew 
that some of the most important doctrines of Paul directly 
opposed those of Jesus. The presence of the Spirit of God 
in mankind was asserted by Jesus and denied by Paul.* 
His theory of the crucifixion of Jesus as the exact fulfilment 
of the slaying of the Paschal lamb, inseparably connected 
with the whole doctrine of the Lamb of God, of which 
nothing is recorded in the first three Gospels, was in direct 
opposition to what the twelve knew to have been taught by 
Jesus.t 

The difference between the doctrines of Jesus and those 
of Paul was essentially the same then as between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of the Baptist, whom the former ex- 
cluded from his discipleship. The Essenic expectation of 
an angel Messiah is not supported by the Old Testament, 
though it closes with a prophecy of a messenger or angel of 
the covenant, to be followed by the coming of Elijah, who 
is to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and of 
the children, or Gentiles, to the fathers, the Israelites. We 
explain the messenger of the promised new covenant, the’ 
law of which was to be written on the tables of the heart, 
as pointing to Jesus Christ, the proclaimer, by word and 
deed, of the kingdom of heaven, of the rule of the Spirit in 
man, to which the law and the prophets until John had not 
referred, though Joel prophesied of a future day when the 
Spirit would be poured on all flesh. With the Israelites we 
hold that Elijah, or Elias, has not yet come, that his great 
mission of peace remains to be accomplished, and that Jesus 
cannot possibly have identified Elias with John the Baptist, 
whom Jesus declared not to be his disciple, but less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven. At the time of the revision 
of the New Testament, with the object of bridging over 
the gulf between the two parties in the Christian Church,— 


* Matt. xxiii. 13; xii. 27, 28; Luke xi. 19, 20; Mark ix. 38-40; Gal. iii. 1-14, etc. 


t It was a Paulinian who added the many passages on the Lamb in the Revelation 
of John. 
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between the orthodox tradition of the Hebrews, which Jesus 
proclaimed, and the unrecognized tradition of the Essenes, or 
Jewish dissenters, with which we connect the Baptist and 
Paul,—it was necessary to make John the forerunner of 
Jesus. 

Where did these two traditions in Israel and the Chris- 
tian Church originate? As already indicated, we try to 
connect the Masséra with Bactria, the MerkAba with India, 
the former being the tradition of the Medo-Chaldean He- 
brews, the latter that of the strangers within the gate. The 
Medes, or the people from the south of the Caspian, the 
Japhetic, or Aryan, Madai of Genesis,— that is, the people 
from beyond the Tigris, or the “ Hebrews,” — captured 
Babylon, according to Berosus, in B.c. 2458, the year indi- 
cated in Genesis as that of Shem’s birth, who was a hundred 
years old two years after the flood (2360). These original 
Shemites, to be explained ethnically, subjugated the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Shinar, or Lower Mesopotamia, who, as 
Hamites, or non-Aryans, had come from India, according to 
an ethnic interpretation of the tenth chapter of Genesis, the 
Magna Charta of ethnology. 

We can here refer only to the main characteristics of 
these two Oriental traditions, represented by the double 
nationality in Israel. In the most ancient parts of the Zend- 
Avesta, containing the hymns of Zoroaster, the One God 
Ahura-Mazda — literally, according to Beals, “the all-know- 
ing Spirit” — is called “the Father of the good Spirit,” the 
creator of those men who are led by “the innate Spirit.” 
To this Bactrian tradition refers evidently the Hebrew defi- 
nition of the Deity as “the father of the spirits in all 
flesh.” If we regard Jesus as a teacher of the Masséra,* 
connecting the latter with Zoroastrian monotheism, intro- 
duced by the Hebrews into the land where, about four cen- 
turies later, Abraham was born, it will become probable 
that the definition of God by Jesus as the Father in heaven, 
who “is Spirit” and whose Spirit is in man, was in affinity, 


* John iii. 10, 11. 
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if not identical, with the Eastern monotheism in which 
Abraham must have been brought up. 

Distinct from this tradition of the Hebrews and of aborig- 
inal Christianity —indeed, directly opposed to it — was the 
tradition of the strangers within the gate, to whom the 
Rechabites belonged, after whom their tradition was called 
Merkfba. About a century and a half before the Christian 
era this dissenting tradition was promulgated by the order 
of the Essenes, which had two branches, that of the univer- 
salists in Egypt and that of the law-abiding separatists in 
Palestine. The similarity of Essenic and Buddhist organi- 
zations and rites is so great that the question has long been 
considered whether Buddhism can have been known in the 
West before the Christian era. We have here to consider 
the question whether the striking similarities between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism which are recorded in the Gospels 
justify the inference that, to a certain limited extent, and 
through the Essenes, Christian writers may have consciously 
received their information from that Eastern source. John 
the Baptist was certainly an Essene; and so was Barnabas, 
if his often-revised Epistle is genuine: all ancient writers 
without exception held it to be, though they did not regar« 
it as authoritative,— that is, as orthodox. It is quoted re- 
peatedly, and essentially in the form transmitted to us, as 
the work of Barnabas by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 
while it is allowed by Eusebius and Jerome. The Epistle is 
throughout Essenic, a record and development of dissent- 
ing, or unorthodox, tradition. Barnabas represented the 
doctrines of the law-abiding separatist Essenes of Palestine, 
and therefore protested against the admission of the Gen- 
tiles, and separated from Paul, who, like Stephen, applied to 
Jesus the Essenic doctrine of the angel Messiah, whom 
John the Baptist expected, but had not recognized as come 
with Jesus. The disciples of John, to whom Apollos had 
first belonged, ceased as such to be a party; but the Es- 
senes, never mentioned in the New Testament, continued to 
be an influential party, and indeed were the founders of 
Pauline Christianity. To hide this fact, no notice was taken 
of the Essenes at the great gospel revision. 
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Buddhism can be proved to have been known in the west 
before the Christian era. Asdka, the Buddhist convert, 
who in B.C. 259 ascended the throne in India, according to 
his thirteenth edict, recorded in one of his stone inscriptions, 
sent emissaries to foreign countries,— that is, to Antiochus 
II. of Syria (260-247), to Ptolemaus Philadelphus (285- 
247), Antigonus Gonatas of Macedon (278-240), Mayas of 
Cyrene (X 248), Alexander of Epirus (x between 262 and 
258), who were all alive in 258, the year after Asdka’s 
ascension. In his first edict he states that already two hun- 
dred and fifty-six missionaries had left his dominions, follow- 
ing his invitation, in order to promulgate the religion of 
Buddha. In the countries where these emissaries appear, 
his religious instructions are heard; people yield to them, 
and will continue to yield to them: “thus in all places the 
acquisition [of Buddha’s religion] promulgates itself.”* In 
Armenia, also, Buddhism was early introduced. Sargon 
mentions an independent Armenian kingdom under Ursa. 
“Urzana of Musasir” had sworn alliance to Ursa. To pun- 
ish him for this, Sargon captured the city of Musasir “with 
its treasures and gods, H’aldia and Bagabarta,” or Bha- 
givata, the conventional designation of the Indian Buddha. 

In the earliest part of the Septuagint, composed since 280, 
instead of the fourth year after Solomon, 971, as already 
indicated, 433 is placed, which is the fourth year after 
Buddha’s death, as if to point out to the initiated that 
suddha was “a greater than Solomon.” Again, in the tenth 
chapter of the Book of Wisdom, attributed to Philo, Moses 
is designated as the seventh incarnation of wisdom, who 
“entered the soul of the Lord’s servant,” having before pre- 
served Adam, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Jacob, and Joseph. 
This can hardly be regarded as a chance coincidence, know- 
ing that Sakya-Mini, the Bhagavat, or “Saviour,” is in 
suddhist books designated as the last of the seven Buddhas 
of the Sapta Buddha. With this Indian doctrine that of 
the seven Adityas—of the Addi Buddhas or Dyani Buddhas, 


*Senart, “ Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,” Paris, 1881, i. 265, 368 f. 


5 
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incarnations of heavenly Buddhas—corresponded.* The 
connection of the Essenes with Buddhism may also be sup- 
ported by the fact that, while the Essenes near Alexandria 
were called Therapeute, or physicians, after the Divine 
Wisdom “who healeth all things,” because they heale: 
souls, in Sanskrit books Buddha is called vatdja-sceshta, “ the 
best physician,” and the doctrine of Budd)ia “ the great med- 
icine.” Finally, the differences between the Greek version 
of the Scriptures and the Hebrew text which the authors of 
the Septuagint had before them can be explained by the 
engrafting of Essenic tradition. It seems to us impossible to 
assume that the Essenes and through them the writers of 
the Gospels, which Eusebius even identifies with “the an- 
cient commentaries” of the Therapeute,f did not con- 
sciously connect somewhat the history of Christianity with 
Buddhist tradition. 

Undoubtedly, some of the striking parallels between 
Buddhist and Christian writings have a common source, but 
that source is astronomical. With these we reckon first of 
all the birth of Buddha and of Christ on our Christmas Day. 
Like Mitbras, Krishna, and Bacchus, Buddha is recorded to 
have been born as expected on “ the eighth day of the second 
month.” At an indefinable time of Indian history the year 
began with the midnightly culmination of the Pleiades on 
our 17th of November, for which reason the first month of 
the year was called frittikas after the Pleiades, so that the 
eighth day of the second month was our 25th of December, 
the birthday of the Sun, when he enters the winter solstice. 
To the same solar symbolism must be traced back the coin- 
ciding of the four principal festivals of the Christian calen- 


*It is not improbable that this doctrine of seven celestial Buddhas was the source 
of the seven Amshaspands, watchers or archangels, referred to in the Zend-Avesta, of 
whom Ahura-Mazda was held to have been the first, till Sraosha (Serosh) took his 
place, which we explain by Aries taking the place of Taurus. As Buddha, the Sav- 
iour, was said to have been born by the Virgin Maya, so Sraosha, the Saviour, was 
born by the Virgin Eredatfedhri. 

+ Euseb. H. E. ii. 17. 


+ The theory of a common source for the explanation of all parallel passages in 
Buddhist and Christian writings is maintained by Max Miiller in an admirable essay 
in the New Review of January, 1891. 
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dar with the cardinal points of the zodiac. The six months 
between the conception of Elizabeth and that of Mary, 
referred to in Luke’s Gospel, correspond with the six months 
between the feast of Elizabeth at the autumn equinox and 
the feast of Mary at the spring equinox. So, likewise, nine 
mouths precede the births of their respective sons, from 
autumn equinox to summer solstice, and from spring equi- 
nox to winter solstice; and as the sun gains in power from 
the winter solstice, or feast of Christ, and loses power from 
the summer solstice, or feast of John, the statement in the 
Gospel of John can be connected with, and perhaps was 
derived from, this solar symbolism, that Christ must in- 
crease, but John decrease. 

Still more ancient are some references in the Bible to stel- 
lar and zodiacal symbolism. To the stellar symbolism of 
the sphere the narrative in Genesis points already about the 
woman aiming at the serpent’s head, as also the vision in 
the Apocalypse of the woman and her son Jesus Christ 
being persecuted by the old serpent. For the star-figure of 
Virgo is represented on the sphere as aiming at the head 
of the serpent in the constellation of the Serpent-bearer, 
Ophiuchus.* Again, the definition of God and of Christ in 
the Apocalypse as the Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last, was evidently by the seer connected with the first and 
the last sign of the zodiac, in Babylonian called Alap and 
Oin (later Ain); that is, the Bull and the Ram. The ten 
patriarchs before the flood seem to have been originally con- 
nected with the first ten signs of the zodiac, from Taurus to 
Aquarius; for the eighth patriarch, Methuselah, literally 
“the man armed with the arrow,” corresponds with the 
eighth sign, with Sagittarius. The twelve sons of Jacob, 
like the twelve labors of Hercules, have been connected 
with the zodiac. The continuity of astronomical and ethi- 
cal symbolism in east and west is established by the connec- 
tion with the equinoxes of heroes of light and heroes of 
darkness, their antagonists, symbolized by serpents. Thus 


* Die Ueberlieferung, Anti. VI. (plate). 
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Indra was opposed by Ahi (vritra), Ahura-Mazda by Ahri- 
man, Osiris by Apap, or Set Typhon, Jahveh by Satan, 
“the old serpent,” Zeus by Ophion, Dionysos by the ser- 
pent-footed Titans, Apollon by Typhon, Herakles by Hydra 
(Ladon), Krishna by Kaliga, Buddha by Mara, Christ by 
Satan, “the old serpent.” 

This connection between astronomical symbolism in east 
and west, which in course of time had been connected with 
moral conceptions, goes far to confirm the direct connection, 
though limited, between Essenic, or Pauline, Christianity, 
and Buddhism. We submit that it is a consequence of the 
proved introduction of Buddhism in Egypt, Syria, and Ar- 
menia more than one century before the Christian era that 
the Essenes expected as Messiah an incarnate angel, which 
conception we assimilate with Brahminical and Buddhist 
doctrines on incarnations of superhuman beings. The idea 
of incarnations was unknown to Zoroastrian and origina! 
Hebrew tradition. Bloody sacrifices were abhorred by them, 
and they had no organized priesthood. All these East-Era- 
nian conceptions, rites, and organizations were represented 
in Israel by the synagogue, while the contrary, or Indian, 
tradition formed the basis of the symbolism and rites in 
the Temple. Aboriginal Christianity was a development of 
the synagogue. Essenic Judaism and Pauline Christianity 
were connected with Indian rites and doctrines and with 
astronomical symbolisms, partly derived from Egyptians 
and Babylonians, as the cherubim in the Holy of holies 
were. 

We have shown that the Messiah whom John expected, 
but did not believe to have come in Jesus, Stephen taught 
had come by identifying Jesus with the angel who appeared 
to the fathers in the wilderness. Paul explained almost in 
the same words that he who followed, and therefore also went 
before, Israel,—that is, the angel of the Lord whom Paul 
mystically calls the rock,— was Christ. The doctrine of the 
twelve of the man Jesus of Nazareth, whom God anointed 
with the Holy Spirit and with power,— that is, their doctrine 
of the inborn Spirit and the anointed man, the Son of Man, 
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raised to heaven,— was supplanted by Paul’s doctrine of the 
incarnate angel descended from heaven as the pre-existing 
Son of God. These absolutely irreconcilable doctrines of 
Christ were the deepest cause of the divisions among the 
apostles. 

What else could the Church at Rome do in the second 
century than write on its standard the names of Peter and 
Paul? Yet, as the Church did not refer to the essential dif- 
ferences between the doctrines of these apostles, and, with 
the view to peace by uniformity, caused the scriptures of 
the New Testament to be revised so as to hide this fact by 
a conscious perversion and falsification of Christ’s doctrine, 
historical and aboriginal Christianity was undermined, and 
the gravest consequences ensued. The Church may not 
have been quite ignorant at that time of the now established 
fact that the same method had been employed by the Jewish 
Church with regard to the Old Testament. At all events, 
the scribes and Pharisees, whom Jesus called hypocrites, 
knew that Moses had not written the books of the law, yet 
they attributed them to him. Not till after more than two 
thousand years has truth-revealing scientific criticism proved 
the frauds in the Old Testament, and raised the question in 
how far and in what sense Jesus can have recognized the 
scriptures attributed to Moses. 

Long after the Paschal dispute and the very dangerous 
so-called Montanist attack on the hierarchy, the doctrine of 
three Persons and one God was introduced by the Church, 
of which there is no trace in the Bible, and on which even 
the apostolic fathers are silent. Though not taught by Paul, 
the doctrine of the Divine Trinity was developed from his 
peculiar doctrine of Christ. Though Paul did not describe 
Christ as an eternal being, he somehow connected, possibly 
identified, him with the premundane wisdom of the Book of 
Proverbs, and with the Memra, or Word of the Targum. 

We submit, in all necessary brevity, that the doctrine of 
three eternal Persons and one God, the original formulation 
of which has been wrongly attributed to Athanasius, as we 
prove further on, was introduced into the Catholic Church 
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not before the end of the fourth century, but probably 
later on,* for the realization of the following objects: — 

1. To avoid the Church’s rejection or recognition of 
Philo’s doctrine of the “second God,” which some might 
connect with Paul’s peculiar Christology, and likewise not 
openly to reject, though to recognize this Jewish philosopher 
and Gnostic’s explanation of the three strangers recorded to 
have appeared to Abraham by Philo’s clearly implied solar 
symbolism in the Holy of holies, typified by the Divine 
Presence above and in the midst of the two cherubim.t 

2. To indicate that, as Christ is the vicar of God, so 
the successors of Peter, the vicars of Christ, are the chief 
organs of that Spirit of truth which Christ was later recorded 
to have promised to send from the Father, “the only true 
God,” according to words attributed to Jesus in the Gospel 
of John. This other “comforter” or advocate of the Spirit 
is in the Acts mystically identified with Joel’s prophecy, 
said to have been fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 

The connection we have suggested of the doctrine of the 

Trinity, with the Pope as chief instrument of the Spirit of 
God, has been established as a doctrine. Pius IX., at the 
time of the Vatican Council, ordered the now famous picture 
to be painted which represents him enthroned on a rock, 
with a dove coming down upon his head, just as the Spirit 
is recorded to have descended on Jesus at his baptism in 
Jordan. In clouds above the dove is represented God the 
Father, with the Virgin Mary on his right, and Peter on his 
left, to the exclusion of Christ, who yet continues to be pro- 
claimed as the Second Person of the Trinity, in accordance 
with a creed which can be proved not to have been composed 
by Athanasius. 
*Tertullian was a heretic because (Essenic?) Montanist, when he wrote (after 
200) his definition of three Persons and one God, in which theory of Divine Trinity in 
Unity he subordinated the Second Person to the First Person (Adv. Praxean, cap. 
ii. 31). 


+Origin and Development of the Trinitarian Doctrine. Williams & Norgate, 
London and Edinburgh. 1890. pp. 35. 


+On the apostolic origin and the non-apostolic revision of the Fourth Gospel, as 


on the transmitted miracle of Pentecost, we refer to “ Die Ueberlieferung,” ii. 221- 
235 ; 102-106. 
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Athanasius (born about 296 a.p., died 373), the arch- 
deacon and later Bishop of Alexandria, composed in 319 
his first work, the famous essay on The Incarnation of the 
Word of God. He writes there: “It is necessary in treating 
of this subject to bear in mind what has been previously 
said,* in order that you may neither be ignorant of the cause 
of the bodily appearance of the Word of the Father, so great 
and so high, nor think that the Saviour by condition of his 
own nature has worn a body, but that, being in his own nature 
incorporeal and the Word, he has yet been manifested to us in 
a human body for our salvation, out of loving kindness and 
goodness of his own Father.” f 

It follows herefrom that the attributes of the Son, neither 
in Paul’s Epistles, nor in the Epistle to the Hebrews (by 
Apollos), nor the reference in the Epistle of John to the 
“ Word of Life,” nor in that of the Gospel of John to the 
Word “in the beginning,” nor in the so-called Apostolic 
Creed or the Nicene Creed, accepted by the First Council 
in 325 A.D., chiefly through the instrumentality of Athanasius, 
can have been interpreted by this “Father of Orthodoxy” 
as referring to an eternal Person of Christ. On this ground 
alone the so-called Athanasian Creed — supposed, moreover, 
to have been composed about 430 or later — can be asserted 
not to have had for its author Athanasius, who must have 
protested against it if it had existed in his lifetime. It is 
now proved beyond the power of reasonable opposition that 
there is no Biblical authority or early church authority for 
the doctrine of three Persons and one God. Neither the 
historical tradition of Peter nor that of Paul, nor that of 
Peter and Paul, authorizes the doctrine of three eternal Per- 
sons and one God. 


*Origen (185-254) had written: ‘‘ Putting away all corporeal conceptions, we say 
that the Word and Wisdom was begotten out of the invisible and incorporeal, without 
any corporeal feeling, as if it were an act of the will proceeding from the understand- 
ing” (De Principiis, lib. iv., cap. i. 28; lib. i., cap. iii. 4-7). 


t Athan. de Incarnatione Verbi Dei, 1. See Blindley’s translation, published by 
the Religious Tract Society, pp. 48, 134, 135. 
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The Christian Church has given the New Testament to 
the world, and is responsible for it. What the Roman Cath- 
olic Ghurch has transmitted as truth it is now impossible, 
for weighty reasons, to accept as such. By Scriptural proof 
it has been established, notwithstanding the very careful 
transformation of the New Testament,—a revision which 
was intended to hide facts — that a twofold and, in essential 
points, contradictory traditiom existed in the apostolic age ; 
that Paul opposed the principal doctrine of Jesus; and that, 
in the interest of peace and unity through uniformity, the 
two apostolic traditions have been amalgamated, under the 
guidance of the early bishops of Rome, in such a manner as 
to represent, in the scriptures of the New Testament, Peter 
speaking as Paul and Paul as Peter. Hereby the past was 
lowered for the exaltation of later times. It was a necessary 
consequence of this proceeding that the immediate and un- 
adulterated proclamation of the truth as taught by Jesus 
became impossible. 

That truth centred in the great announcement, by word 
and deed,—that the promised new covenant, the law written 
on the heart by the Spirit of God dwelling in mankind, the 
rule of the Spirit, and the kingdom of heaven, had already 
commenced. Because this doctrine of the Spirit had been 
kept secret by Moses and the prophets until John, the Jew- 
ish Church prohibited its promulgation and crucified its 
great apostle. Nevertheless, by the teaching of Jesus, the 
stone which Moses and the prophets, the builders of the 
Jewish Church, rejected, had already become the headstone 
of the corner. Simon-Jonah was the first to understand the 
importance of this doctrine of the Spirit, for which reason 
Jesus called him Cephas, or Peter, the stone, and gave him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven,—of the Church which 
he would build on the doctrine symbolized by that stone. 
In full harmony with the deep meaning of this symbol, Peter 
called his divine Master the “living stone,” and urged his 
hearers to let themselves be built up as “living stones” to 
a “spiritual house,” by “the implanted word” which is 
“able to save souls,” according to the words of the brother 
of the Lord. 
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The impediments to the spreading of the gospel of the 
kingdom as taught by Jesus Christ consisted not so much in 
the prohibition of the Jewish Church as in the opposition of 
Paul. His Epistles prove that he denied the principal doc- 
trine of Christ, of the presence of the Spirit in mankind,— so 
that the kingdom of God, which Paul rarely even mentions, 
is open unconditionally to every man. It is testified by the 
New Testament that he who called himself an apostle of 
Jesus Christ opposed that doctrine and set up a new one, 
according to which the reception of what he called the 
promised Spirit was said to depend on belief in the doctrine 
taught by Paul of fallen man’s reconciliation with God 
through the blood shed on the cross of Jesus, the Lamb of 
God.* 

Three years after the conversion of Paul to the faith of 
Stephen, who was a Jewish dissenter as Essene and Hellen- 
ist, the aboriginal Christian Church at Jerusalem * believed 
not” that Paul was a disciple of Jesus. Yet fourteen years 
later, as he tells us, those who were ‘of repute,— James, 
Cephas, and John,— perceiving the grace that was given 
him, offered to him and Barnabas the hand of fellowship. 
The compromise then made was a necessity, without being a 
virtue. Paul was forbidden to teach his gospel to Israelites, 
but was permitted to do so among the Gentiles. So great 
became Paul’s success, so powerful was his party, and so 
dangerous to peace and unity among the Christian commu- 
nities were the disputes, that, after the death of Peter and the 
later death of Paul, the very existence of a Christian church 
was endangered. Only on an essentially enlarged basis of 
the apostolic compromise at Jerusalem could “ the very great, 
the very ancient and universally known Church at Rome” 
preach the faith which had come down by means of the 
succession of bishops. With this Church, in the words of 
Irenzeus, on account of its “ pre-eminent authority,” it was 
“a matter of necessity that every church should agree.” 

The compromise made in the first century between the 
twelve and Paul, which by no means acknowledged Paul as 


*Gal. v. 19-21. 
6 
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disciple of Jesus, was in the second century enlarged at 
Rome, as a matter of necessity, to the effect that the essen- 
tial doctrinal distinctions between the parties were to be 
disregarded. The teaching of the twelve was to be harmon- 
ized and even identified with that of Paul; the Church at 
Rome was declared to have been founded by Peter and 
Paul; the successors of Peter were to be regarded as like- 
wise the successors of Paul, as if Paul as well as Peter had 
received from Jesus Christ the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

It is our solemn duty earnestly to consider, without preju- 
dice, in the spirit of truth and love, what may have been 
lost and what gained by that enlargement of the apostolic 
compromise, and how far the interests of uniformity have 
caused peace.to be preferred to truth. Some may believe, 
with us, that the time seems to be near when the secret 
tradition of Jesus, which must be known to all successors of 
Peter, if the secret tradition of the Church is a reality,— the 
real mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,— can and ought to 
be made known in light and to the world at large, without 
respect to compromises which have been deemed necessary 
in ancient-and modern times, but by which the lasting unity 
of the Church could not be established. When will a suc- 
cessor of Peter declare — what nobody knew better than this 
apostle —that there existed a dualism of tradition in the 
apostolic age; that without the amalgamation of these con- 
tradictory traditions even the temporary peace and unity of 
the Christian Church would have been impossible ? 

Religious belief ought to centre in the realization of the 
fact of a divine and universal Providence. Yet this defini- 
tion of the moral order in the world, to which the physica! 
order points,— perhaps because the word “ Providence ” is 
not to be found in the Bible,— has almost fallen into desue- 
tude, like the Biblical word “virtue.” * Providence ought 


*The Greek 4p&T%, or divauic, in the moral sense, means virtue or power. In 
Matt. vii. 22 it has the meaning of consciously applied power,— of powers or deeds 
done in the “name” or Spirit of Christ. Because the Spirit in man, in Jesus Christ, 
and in God is one and the same, the deeds of God are also called “ the virtues” 0! 
God (1 Pet. ii. 9). 
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no longer to be considered as supernatural, any more than 
well-attested miracles, which are not less mysterious for 
being natural: they are supersensuous, because inexplicable 
by our limited knowledge of the laws of nature. 

How Providence is organized,— no doubt, with a monar- 
chical ruler ;* how a probably eternal, world-pervading, nat- 
ural force acts, with an object, but without a will,—for we 
cannot assign will to any inorganic force of nature; how the 
Spirit, through the medium of its reasonable organic beings, 
conveys from without a will to man, even the will of the 
highest organ of the Spirit, and thus the will of a personal 
Giod,—a will which may have originated in the action of 
natural laws unknown to us; how some spirits, or angels, as 
messengers of God, do his will, and how others oppose it; 
how it is possible, by an exceptional gift, to discern spirits,+ 

— these are mysteries. Yet they are serious realities, be- 
cause a gradually increasing number of initiated in the mys- 
teries which surround us have become convinced, by the 
most careful analysis of facts, that there are phenomena 
which refer to the invisible world, and throw light on the 
same. 

By the discipline of prayer, especially by the experience 
of prayer answered, exceptionally by dreams fulfilled in the 
future, by signs or prophets,= man is taught to commune, 
through the Spirit within him, with super-terrestrial organs 
of that self-same Spirit, even with the Highest, with the 
Father of the spirits in all flesh, the Father in heaven. 
From influences of evil spirits, human or superhuman, which 
are possible through the same spiritual medium, man can be 
preserved only by striving after purity in thought, word, 
and deed. The honest endeavor, though insufficient by 
itself, helps to keep off evil influences, because it insures the 
co-operation of human and superhuman spirits of light. Man 
is thus led to believe in the Holy Providence, to confide in 
it and submit to it. “God is Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 





*The conception of God here indicated might be designated as Pantheism with 
a monarchical point. 


}1 Cor. xii. 10; 1 John iv. 1. t1 Sam, xxviii. 6, 
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Having proved, as we believe we have done, that the doc- 
trine of three Persons and one God has neither a Biblical nor 
an early church authority, we appeal to the consciences of 
all those who call themselves Christians, but who yet insist 
on or submit to such a doctrine being taught in church and 
school. We would urge them to protest against such a 
misleading tyranny, and to insist on a reform of the Catholic 
Church, which of necessity would be followed by a reform 
of all Protestant, if not, in course of time, of all non-Chris- 
tian churches. What is wanted is a new dogma; that is, 
the ancient faith and the ancient Church,—the Church of 
Peter. The restoration of aboriginal, or pre-Pauline, Christi- 
anity implies a radical reformation, with a conservative ten- 
dency, which alone can lead to one flock and one Shepherd.* 

With all deference, we venture to remind the present suc- 
cessor of Peter of the great event which occurred at the foot 
of the Lebanon, near Cesarea Philippi, and of the words 
which Jesus Christ is reported by Luke to have addressed to 
the greatest of his apostles: “Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
hath asked to have all of you, that he might sift you as 
wheat; but I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail 
not. And thou, when in the future thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” + 


* John x. 16. + Luke xxii. 31, 32. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By E. Cavazza. 


The question, Has American literature a history? appears 
to be comprehensively answered by the great anthology 
recently completed up to date.* The affirmative response 
is made in the best way, by a full and inherently critical 
representation. The literary development of the new conti- 
nent has followed closely the general progress of the nation, 
and each is a subject of just pride to the people. The ques- 
tion is simplified by recognizing the truth that the literary 
origins of a nation are in its own consciousness. The colo- 
nial product is to be regarded rather as the preface than the 
first chapter of the Book of the New World. The colonists 
could not bring with them a great store of furniture for 
their homes in the wilderness. They could not maintain, 
amid perils from savages and ravening beasts, the manners 
of English civilization. But they brought a language in the 
superb flower of the Elizabethan day, and a literary inheri- 
tance as inalienably their own as if they had remained in 
England. Their journals were reports made to the mother 
country. The strange land provided matter for these writ- 
ings, but in spirit and in ‘idiom they were entirely English. 

The physical conditions having been somewhat amended 
and settled, the warfare of the spirit began. The Puritans 
strengthened their souls in block-houses against Satanic as- 
sailants who resembled the stealthy savages, and had to be 
subdued by similar tactics. Aided and abetted by the east 
wind, the colonists made their own lives harsh and unlovely. 


*Library of American Literature. From the Earliest Settlement to the Present 
Time, Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. Eleven 
vols. Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 
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Their scheme of existence debarred nearly everything that 
could please the natural man. The senses were to them so 
many openings into the hollow hill where Venus and her 
train, powers of evil, abode. So they passed by, psalmodiz- 
ing in dolorous and nasal strains. They made to themselves 
a God in their own dismal image, attributing to him the 
opposite of paternal instinct and kind affection. They tort- 
ured themselves with enigmas of free-will and election, and 
tested their fitness for glory by the measure of their content 
in reprobation. Such a delusion, conscientious and terribte, 
finds its analogue, not among gentle heathen peoples, but 
in the insanities of devil-worship. The eternal Father must 
needs have mercy upon those who so malign him, knowing 
not what they do. 

The Puritan gloom was not wholly unrelieved. The colo- 
nists had their vanities and humors, as some of their most 
faithful chroniclers report. The first book-press — rude fore- 
father of the present University and Riverside Presses — 
was set up at Cambridge; and there, in 1640, was printed the 
Bay Psalm-book,— Hebrew devotion rendered into impossi- 
ble verse. Native American poetry began with Benjamin 
Thompson celebrating the valor of the ladies who con- 


structed 
“ A ruff for Boston Neck, of mud and turf,” 


and picturing their girded silken gowns, their wheelbarrows, 
and their admiring helpers. The literary prelude, then, in- 
cludes colonial reports, narratives of individual adventure, 
theological polemics, and occasional excursions into lighter 
topics. 

With the Revolution came the first thrill of national con- 
sciousness in literature. So long as the colonial allegiance 
remained undisturbed, American writers continued to refer 
their ideals and their expression to England and English 
criticism, with the pathetic, exaggerated loyalty of a remote 
and dependent settlement. The beginning of the Revolu- 
tion offers a good point of view for considering the literary 
conditions prepared for the Republic. 

Poetry, contrary to the usual historic order of develop- 
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ment, was much less advanced than prose. The Puritans 
had laid the Elizabethan dramatists and all their works 
under a general ban, as tools of Satan. The quick occupa- 
tion of the American coast by colonists of an austere mind 
allowed no room or time for an indigenous growth of poetry. 
The poetic origins of a nation are in its morning twilight. 
Primitive tradition and myth, antique worship and wars, the 
half-comprehended apparitions of knowledge, are the mate- 
rial of the epic and the ballad. The Indian superstitions and 
legends had little charm for the white settlers, who desired 
nothing of the red man but bodily absence. With the alien- 
ation from England, American literature detached itself from 
the Old World. This estrangement it was the praise of 
Longfellow to be the first to reconcile. Naturally, the 
prime departure of American letters was in the formative 
work of the Constitution and jurisprudence, in the efforts of 
Washington, Franklin, and Adams, followed by Clay, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun. , 
Romantic fiction found its first examples in the novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown. As soon as the gentle apostolate 
of Channing had dissipated some of the fearful shadows of 
a theology beset with phantoms and in bondage to the 
tribal laws of Moses, literature began to blossom into story 
and song. Fenimore Cooper’s novels of adventure gave 
the strife of settler and Indian a place in art. The refined 
imagination of Irving and the airy fantasy of Drake delib- 
erately constructed a mythology for the banks of the Hud- 
son; while Hawthorne cast a strange illumination, like the 
light of an eclipse, on New England life. Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant, fathers of American poetry, were faith- 
ful each to his genius. Whittier appeared, with a sacred 
prophetic fire fusing his passions of sorrow and reproach 
and love into song. Longfellow, obeying his serene nature, 
sought treasures of Old World art for the adornment of his 
own land. The serious and profound verse of Bryant was 
a patriotic tribute of thought purely American. Emerson’s 
half-Greek, wholly New England, philosophy and poetry 
powerfully stimulated the mental growth of this time. 
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The War of Secession did not evoke such literary activity 
as one might have expected. The great Proclamation of 
Emancipation and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration were, in- 
deed, masterpieces of literature as well as of patriotism, 
struck out at white heat upon the anvil of war. But the 
energies of the people were absorbed in the struggle, fight- 
ing or awaiting the event. Ballad and story came after, 
like the grass, to cover and heal the torn fields where strife 
is over and only memory remains in an atmosphere tranquil- 
lized for art. 

The literature of America down to the last quarter-cen- 
tury had its existence almost exclusively along the coast of 
the New England and Middle States. It included names 
whose glory is as yet unsurpassed. Surviving still are 
Whittier, bravest and tenderest of all, wearing the almond- 
flower like a crown of the white May of immortal youth; 
Lowell, a master of verse and of criticism, not past the 
prime of his force; and Holmes, who surely learned his art 
of occasional verse at reunions of the University of Helicon, 
where Phcebus presides and the Graces wait at table. The 
level of American literature slopes upward, from the sea- 
shore where the colonists gazed back with longing towards 
old England, to the mountain range of stately poetry and 
prose, of which great names have been cited. The writers 
and readers of the present day stand upon a table-land west- 
ward of these hills, their peaks forming the horizon behind 
us. Before us the mists of the future conceal all but near 
companions and the immediate field. Another chain of 
mountains surely will arise beyond; and, farther yet, another 
plateau, or it may be even a valley. Whatever may be there. 
the only word for us is, “ Onward!” 

What are the signs of to-day? There is an immense activ- 
ity of body, mind, and soul.- Never was the world so eager 
to learn or so ready to teach. In the confusion of voices, 
all speak while willing to listen. Philosophers, scientists, 
students of society, even little women with their needle- 
work and their manuals of housekeeping, testify in chorus. 
On one hand, a feverish abnegation, an energy, half cynical 
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and destructive, half fanatical and compassionate; on the 
other hand, serious and practical studies of social problems, 
have the same intent, to comfort humanity. The danger 
latent in this affirmation of fraternity is in the lack of a 
standard and a sense of proportion, and in too self-conscious 
vending of revelations of the individual. The modesty of 
nature and the spirit is often overstepped in willingness to 
display the pages of the “human document.” At the same 
time the literature of mental and moral progress has never 
before been so liberal, so productive of tangible results, so 
amiable and unofficial. Even the stones of the walls of 
sectarianism seem changing into bread to feed the universal 
poor. The literature of humanitarianism is not an exagger- 
ated expression of the facts. Man begins to love his brother 
more practically. The books most widely and eagerly read 
at present treat of the betterment of the conditions of this 
world, whether through looking into dreams of the ideal 
future or through realistic sharing of solid money. Society 
has attained to the terraces of the earthly purgatory, where 
pain is recognized as the result of selfish “opposition to the 
social whole,” to borrow the phrase of a recent comment 
on Dante. 

The modern literature of science is also become more 
cordially concerned with common interests. Travel, dis- 
covery, experiment, and archeology are reported with brill- 
iancy, opening new vistas to the imagination. In _ poetry 
the extremes have been touched of pure technique and of 
sharply condensed psychological verse, concerning itself 
solely with its theme. This apparently violent swing of the 
pendulum of art may be caused by an impulse of love in the 
universe,— so the medizeval schoolmen define order entering 
chaos. Poetry —if we do not read the signs amiss —is 
preparing for a new and potent demonstration ; it is gather- 
ing material from the heights and from the depths; it is 
penetrating confidently and humbly to the spirit latent in 
all created things, in order to record the throbbing of the 
universal pulse. Like Saint Francis in his canticle, the 
modern poet calls upon his Brother Sun and Sister Moon 


7 
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and his little brethren, the birds, to sing with him the psalm 
of life. For the coming era of poetry, the most technical 
exercises of the present will not have been more than suff- 
cient to insure the requisite flexibility and strength. Mean- 
while, it is established that a poet, to deserve consideration, 
must have passed his apprenticeship, and proved by some 
journeyman’s masterpiece that he knows and can practise the 
rules of his art. 

The omens appear to indicate the approach of a period of 
dramatic literature. For this, enthusiastic studies of the 
human document are making ready the types of character 
and lines of argument. Poetry would then incline to aban- 
don descriptive verse, except in cases where this could 
directly heighten or support the psychology or the action. 
Those who adore theme and analysis would naturally range 
themselves under the banners of the drama, and the accom- 
plished ones in technique would form the lyric troop. From 
this collaboration might be expected a revival of the stage 
in majesty and music, an oak-wood full of birds, as it was 
in the reign of Gloriana. For the modern stage, however, 
prose is suitable rather than verse, unless for themes which 
rise to an epic or to a lyrically imaginative height. Future 
tragedy and comedy will hardly be metrical. At the same 
time, the literature of the novel, capable of effects more ex- 
tensive, graphic, and advanced in thought than can be made 
available on the stage, will suffer nothing by comparison, 
but will rather gain splendor by the side of the drama. For 
a long time to come—it is safe to prophesy so much — 
humanity will continue to celebrate new discoveries of 
itself. 

A sketch of American literature, however cursory, would 
be incomplete without a reference to American humor. 
Originally too broad and dependent for its effects upon cari- 
cature and violence to good spelling, it has rapidly become 
more pointed, refined, and genuinely comic. It should be 
judged in its best manifestations. Commonplace and trite 
jesting may be left to those whose trade it is to supply it 
at any cost. The humor characteristic of America is useful 
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as a relief from the serious cares of a great nation engaged 
in a difficult task,— precisely as Abraham Lincoln was prov- 
identially reminded of “a little story” at moments when his 
heroic heart was near breaking. But it must be confessed 
that America has the defects of its humorous qualities: the 
habit of untimely jesting; the surface disrespect which cor- 
rodes reverence for great men and noble deeds; the belit- 
tling tendency to recognize, first of all, incongruities and 
absurd possibilities in things. An acute critic has recently 
noted the repressive effect upon poetry of the American 
inclination to jest. Combined with this is the popular and 
not unnatural error of supposing that verse is always the 
exponent of an individual experience of its author. He is, 
therefore, called to account for that which was intended as 
a purely artistic embodiment of a thought,—one perhaps 
external or foreign to his own nature. Until this young, 
positive, lively America has at least attained to the fear of 
art, which is the beginning of knowing it and the prime step 
towards loving it, the poet will not abandon himself to lyric 
or dramatic portrayal without a chilling sense of probable 
ridicule directed to his personal address. This tyranny of 
ridicule must be repressed. 

The foreign demand for the exaggeration of Americanism 
in literature must be denied also. Elder nations invoke, as 
a fillip to their sophisticated minds, demonstrations supposed 
to be American because totally unlike anything seen else- 
where. Mr. Joaquin Miller kindly draped a bust of Byron 
in a Mexican serape, and England hailed the poet of the 
western world. Mr. Bret Harte put a California nugget 
into the hand of Dickens’s Marchioness and —* Please, I’m 
Miggles!” Mr. Walt Whitman chanted a rhapsody in the 
pigeon-English of Parnassus and the Bowery. ‘“ Behold the 
bard of the new continent!” Europe cries, while his compa- 
triots are puzzled by the mingled splendor and squalor of 
his verse. These men are valued for their grotesque, not 
for their truly great, qualities. It is a strange compliment, 
this expectation of semi-barbarous novelties from a nation 
eclectic of the past and the present! But America will 
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tranquilly construct an art of literature that shall express 
itself with truth and beauty. 

In the effort to represent and express the life of various 
sections of America there has sprung up a weedy crop of 
dialect fiction. The divisions of dialect, penetrating deeper 
than mere speech, are certainly worth defining in literature. 
But the right way to secure local types does not lie through 
the briers of tangled orthography and the witch-grass of bad 
syntax. Readers maintain their right who decline to have 
their eyes scratched out and then scratched in again by 
these bramble-bushes. Vivid and strong local color is highly 
desirable; but great insistence upon the nasals of the 
Yankee or the drawling babble of the Southern “ Cracker” 
defeats its own end. American writers might take a useful 
lesson in this matter from contemporaneous Italians. No 
country, perhaps, is more subdivided into dialects than is 
Italy, as a result of the various invasions and the medizval 
jealousies of the petty states. Some of these dialects, not- 
ably the Sicilian, possess literatures of their own. The 
Sicilian, Signor Giovanni Verga, leader of Italian realism 
and a master of art, depicts in a manner which leaves noth- 
ing to be desired the life of the peasant and the society of 
the small provincial city. He leaves the most brilliant im- 
pression of local color and distinct types. To this end, how- 
ever, he does not employ the dialects of Sicily, spelled cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, but the Italian spoken and understood 
everywhere in the kingdom. He relies upon characteristic 
thought and turns of phrase to transmit the Sicilian spirit. 
His brilliant example is followed by local fiction in other 
parts of Italy. The best American story-tellers already in- 
cline to moderation in the use of dialect, and a certain re- 
serve of its most obvious effects. 

The American imagination and touch lend themselves 
with especial aptness to the fiction which appears especially 
acceptable to the age. The keen and often genial observa- 
tion, the clear and rapid comprehension, the truthfulness of 
the American character, avail much in the art of the novelist. 
The precision of the French novelists, whether in absolute 
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realism or in impressionist idealism, is rivalled by Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, and not by these artists 
only. The Gallic lightness of touch is not so frequently 
attained, but it may well come with practice and with help 
from criticism. 

Criticism — here lies the Dismal Swamp of the literature 
of America! Above it, truly, tower the beacon lights of 
judgment which Mr. Lowell and Mr. Stedman have set up, 
— two critics who have greatly succeeded in art, as gener- 
ous as they are faithful in admonition. Nor are there lack- 
ing many other lights, of various degrees of power, honestly 
throwing their beams according as the wise virginal muses 
may supply their lamps with oil. But everywhere flit false 
marsh-fires of criticism,— reviewers incapable, irresponsible, 
prudish, pretentious, or flippant, leading their readers hope- 
lessly astray, and disheartening writers by blame and by 
praise alike erroneous. Meanwhile, the vocabulary is as hos- 
pitable as the voting-lists of New York City. Alien and 
unaeccredited words, that have no stake in the literary fort- 
unes of the nation, are hastily naturalized, to increase the 
numbers. These are dangers to be recognized and provided 
against, in the republic of letters. The hierarchy of the 
French Academy and the censorship of Della Crusca might 
with advantage be imitated in the modified form of a con- 
stitutional Congress of American Letters. From the assem- 
bly of the senators and representatives of literature might 
proceed laws and examples; there might be a committee to 
examine and define the rules of rhythm in blank verse, and 
a prohibitory tariff for protection against French rondeaus 
and ballades, unless of prime quality. Seriously, there ap- 
pears a need of some authority in criticism more patent to 
the public than the mere signature of one man or another. 
As it is, the loftiest prose or verse is at the mercy of every 
newspaper reviewer; the Arizona cowboy is as free to add 
a new word to the vocabulary as is the president of a uni- 
versity. Literature and language together are at full gal- 
lop. Restraint is needful, lest young America drive the 
chariot of Apollo recklessly, to his own hurt. 
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Yet, after all, there is little to fear. Art must have at- 
tained a certain degree of development before criticism can 
define itself-and make use of its corrective or impelling 
forces. Everything is to be hoped from the immense vigor, 
the brilliant energy, and the well-balanced and progressive 
spirit of America. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH TOPICS. 
FREE EDUCATION. 


There are signs that the education controversy, which was supposed to 
have been settle] and done for when the Act of 1870 received the royal 
assent, will soon break out again with renewed vigor. It is one of those 
causes of strife which, so long as a Church “as by law established ” 
exists, will lose none of its activity, and little of its asperity. Not that 
the struggle is simply one between Church and Dissent: it is a combat 
in which are ranged on one side those who desire to keep the elementary 
education of the young under priestly or clerical control, and on the 
other those who wish to free it from interference of a denominational 
or sectarian kind. Nor is it a contest between religion and secularism ; 
for on the side of those who are opposed to denominational teaching are 
some of the most pious and religious-minded men of the time. 

The better to understand the nature of the controversy as it affects 
us in England, it may be well to sketch very briefly the story of educa- 
tion, and the struggles which have taken place with regard to it. Until 
the year 1832 there was no recognition by the State that it had any duty 
in relation to the education of the people. Even then the recognition 
was of a most inadequate character; for it only consisted of a grant of 
£20,000 for the erection of school-houses, half of which was handed to 
the National Society, representing the Church, and the other half to the 
British and Foreign School Society, which was mainly supported by Dis- 
senters. Between 1832 and 1870 several attempts were made to deal 
with the question; but all these were thwarted by the jealousy which 
was the natural result of a church claiming ascendency, on the one hand, 
and of several religious bodies subjected to disabilities, on the other. The 
one was always keenly alive to any attack on its privileges: the others 
only too readily scented, in the various legislative proposals, attempts to 
further aggrandize the already powerful establishmeut. Meanwhile, it 
was only too apparent that in the matter of elementary education we in 
England were wofully deficient. The disclosures made to a Royal Com- 
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mission, appointed in 1858 to inquire into and report on the state of 
public education, revealed a sad condition of affairs With untrained 
teachers, irregular attendance on the part of scholars, and their too early 
withdrawal from school, the education given was most defective. All 
this led to the government making its grants dependent upon the resuits 
of examinations and the employment of properly trained teachers. The 
various school premises were also required to be better adapted for the 
work carried on there. 

It will be borne in mind that practically all the schools in the land 
had been built out of the free-will offerings of those who were interested 
either in education itself or in some particular church or sect with 
which most of the schools were connected. Most of these schools were 
church schools ; and it is no reflection upon the zeal or the generosity of 
the Dissenters to admit this fact. The Church, owing largely to its con- 
nection with the State, numbers in its fold the wealthiest in the land. 
It is also possessed of large endowments; and until the passing of the 
Church Rate Abolition Act it had recourse not only to the pockets of its 
own members, but to those of the members of other churches opposed to 
it on ecclesiastical and theological grounds, who had, in addition, to sup- 
port their own ministry and the cause with which this had become iden- 
tified. The action of the government, in making its grant depend on 
greater efficiency, was bitterly opposed by many of those who had sup- 
ported the so-called “voluntary” schools, although they had received 
a considerable amount of State aid. No doubt, in many instances, addi- 
tional outlay was rendered necessary; and, as is usual in such cases, de- 
partmental views aud private opinions materially differed. 

Unquestionably, the “ voluntary ” schools had done good service in the 
cause of education; but there was one thing lacking: they had failed to 
get into them all the children who needed instruction. Just before the 
Act of 1870 was passed it was ascertained that, while there were about 
1,700,000 children receiving education in the voluntary schools, there 
were two millions getting no education at all, and another million being 
taught in private schools, and receiving an education of a most defective 
character. By this time a strong feeling had grown up in favor of mak- 
ing attendance at school compulsory, up to a certain age; but, while there 
was a pretty general consensus of opinion that this had become a neces- 
sity, the old feud between Church and Dissent rendered it imperative to 
devise some scheme which should avoid the difficulties that had beset 
previous attempts to deal with the matter. To compel Roman Catholic 
parents to send their children to Protestant schools, or Dissenting par- 
ents to send theirs to Church schools, would have set all England ablaze 
with indignation. On the other hand, to ignore the denominational 
schools, many of which had proved very efficient, had become next to im- 
possible. Their supporters were powerful, and their influence was great. 
The cause of the voluntary schools was espoused by the Education 
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Union, having its headquarters in Manchester. This Union strongly 
opposed the opening of free schools, and making the instruction unsecta- 
rian. On the other side, the National Education League, which became 
known as the “ Birmingham League,” had for its programme “Compul- 
sory, Secular, and Free Education.” 

To get out of the dilemma, the government in 1870 carried a measure 
under which, while a year of grace was given to the supporters of “ vol- 
untary” schools, enabling them to erect more, Boards were formed in 
various districts, charged with the duty of educating the children of the 
people. These Boards were to be elected by the rate-payers of the dis- 
tricts, and were empowered to raise funds for the purpose by imposing 
fresh rates. The question of religious education was relegated to these 
Boards for determination, but provisions were inserted for the protection 
of the parents’ rights of conscience. Neither in the “ Voluntary” nor in 
the “ Board” schools do the examinations in religious instruction count 
for anything in the distribution of the government grant. With respect 
to compulsory attendance, the Act of 1870 only provided for “indirect 
compulsion ”; but subsequent statutes have been passed, under which 
compulsory attendance can be enforced. Two of the League’s principles 
have practically been adopted: the third, that education should be free, 
still remains to be dealt with. 

Over this question the struggle between the rival schools of educa- 
tionalists will be renewed. It will have been seen that, as regards 
elementary education in England, there are now two systems,— the Vol 
untary and the School Board systems. Under the former the rate-payers, 
in that capacity, have nothing to do with the management of the schools : 
under the latter, the schools are managed solely by representatives of the 
rate-payers. The Voluntary, or, to be strictly accurate, the Denomina- 
tional schools are supported by (1) voluntary subscriptions, (2) school 
fees paid by the parents, and (3) government grants. The Board 
schools are maintained by rates payable by the rate-payers of each dis- 
trict, by school fees, and by government grants. It is not unfair to say 
that the voluntary subscriptions make by far the smallest item in the 
educational budget. Notwithstanding the favor shown to the Denomina- 
tional schools by the Education Department, they have undoubtedly felt 
the pressure of the rival system very sorely. The rates have increased, 
and the number of subscribers has decreased. But, if the Voluntarists 
have been vexed, many of the parents have felt the burden of the school 
fees very keenly. What was at one time simply a moral obligation has 
become a legal one. In addition to it there is the school rate to pay. 
Hence has come the demand for “free education.” It has been intimated 
on the part of the government that a measure for granting “ assisted” 
education is in preparation. But what is that measure to be? The 
government is regarded by the Voluntarists as their main stay. ‘To 
remit all the school fees would be to take away nearly half the financial 
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support of the schools. How is this to be made good? If it is to come 
out of the rate-payers’ pockets, they will demand the right to take part 
in the management of the schools. To this the Denominationalists 
strongly, and perhaps naturally, object. It would be painful to the feel- 
ings of a devout Churchman, who has for some years taken a sincere 
interest in his school, to find that he has to admit a fervid Nonconformist 
to a share in its control, or for a Roman Catholic to allow the intermed- 
dling of a Protestant of the red-hot type in the school which he has come 
to regard as the nursery of his Church. 

Hitherto the great supporters of the voluntary system have been the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans. They 
have all had schools of their own; and, when the Act of 1870 was passed, 
they did not, like many of the other sects who possessed schools, seek to 
transfer them to the Boards. They stuck to a denominational, as opposed 
to a national, system of education; and for some time past there has been 
witnessed the very strange spectacle of an alliance of these opposing 
religious bodies, combined to do battle with “free” education. There 
has, however, recently been in the Wesleyan body a movement in favor 
of a broader policy. Within the last month resolutions have been passed 
in that body, against the wishes of the older members, with the object 
of placing the Wesleyans in line with those who desire a national sys- 
tem. It is not necessary here to analyze the motives which have led to 
this “forward” movement. It is enough to say that it has become an 
important factor in the ultimate settlement of a knotty and troublesome 
question. 

[tis only right to add that side by side with these controversies, which 
are the natural result of our ecclesiastical system, there has grown up a 
determination that the education of the children shall not be neglected. 
Indeed, some of those who entered upon the School Board work in a see- 
tarian spirit and with a strong feeling of antagonism towards those 
with whom they differed theologically have had those feelings consider- 
ably modified in face of the gigantic work all have to do. Unquestiona- 
bly, from time to time, sectarian differences will manifest themselves ; 
but there is, on the whole, hearty co-operation in the work of fighting the 
evils of ignorance, misery, and crime. 


Tue SALvATION Army SCHEME. 


Since the publication of the January number of this Review, in which 
“General ” Booth’s book, “In Darkest England,” was briefly described, 


the scheme has been subjected to a large amount of criticism. Happy, 
however, in the confidence which has induced many persons to contribute 
the £100,000 for which he asked as a beginning, Mr. Booth pays very 
little heed to these criticisms. Time will prove whether he is right or 
his erities; but mature reflection convinces me that the objections I 
originally entertained to the scheme have lost none of their force, and 
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that there are other considerations which militate against its success. 
Some of these refer to persons, some of them are inherent in the scheme 
itself. It is a significant fact that those who have had a far longer and 
more intimate acquaintance with the poor of our large cities than Mr. 
Booth are much less enthusiastic about his scheme than those who are 
influenced by feelings of general sympathy with the condition of the 
poor and wretched. I have had some opportunities of conversing with 
such experienced persons; and they almost unanimously condemn it, 
as likely to produce more harm than good. Much of the approval is the 
result of uninformed and impulsive sentiment, fostered by misleading and 
exaggerated accounts of the work of the Army. One of the objections 
to the scheme has been that it places in the hands of a single man the 
uncontrolled disposal of an enormous sum of money, as to which there 
is no guarantee that it will be spent in furtherance of the object for 
which it has been subscribed. “ General” Booth has professed to meet 
this objection by the execution of what he calls a “trust deed,” setting 
forth what is to be done with the fund. As a matter of fact, this doc- 
ument is asham. It still leaves the money in the hands of the general 
for the time being of the Salvation Army, to deal with just as he thinks 
fit. Noone can call him to account; no one can demand as of right 
assistance from the fund. In certain contingencies, of which the gen- 
eral is to be the sole judge, a committee may be appointed to advise him 
as to any alterations to be made in the scheme; and this, which has been 
hailed as a concession to public opinion, is really no concession atall. It 
is just this kind of thing which makes cool-headed people hesitate to 
place confidence in the scheme or its administration. Quite recently he 
wrote a letter to the newspapers, stating that on a certain night, when 
the thermometer was several degrees below freezing-point, no less than 
one hundred and sixty-four persons were huddled together and spent 
nearly the whole night on one of the city bridges, exposed to the full 
inclemency of the weather. He appealed for assistance to prevent a 
recurrence of such a scene. The account was harrowing, but it was after- 
wards ascertained that no such scene had occurred. Several persons 
did assemble near one of the bridges, by appointment, to receive assist- 
ance from another philanthropist; and this was all the ground “ Gen- 
eral” Booth had for his startling statement, which no one intimately 
acquainted with our police regulations could for one moment believe. 
However, the scheme has now been started; and we shall see what we 
shall see. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The triennial conference of the Unitarian, Free Christian, and Non- 
subscribing Churches is to take place the last of April in Londou. 
Arrangements are being made to make this even a greater success than 
the meeting at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds; but all the details 
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have not yet been made public. It is understood that the conference 
sermon is to be preached by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed and the Rev. Dr. Crosskey are to read papers. In my next 
communication I may be able to give some account of the sayings and 
doings at the conference, but I am bound in frankness to say that the 
programme is not attractive. No one who is not an avowed Unita- 
rian is announced to take part in the meetings; and this, in my opinion, 
is matter for regret. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association is about to publish a 
volume of essays on “ Religion and Life,” under the editorship of Mr. 
Richard Bartram. The Rev. Dr. Drummond, Principal of Manchester 
New College, Oxford, is to write on “ Religion and Biblical Criticism ” ; 
the Rev. C. C. Coe, on “Religion and Science”; the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, Warden of University Hall, on “Religion and Society” ; 
Mr. J. R. Beard, on “ Religion and Trade”; the Rev. J. E. Manning, of 
Sheffield, on “ Religion and Amusements”; the editor, on “ Religion and 
Citizenship”; the Rev. L. P. Jacks,—a Harvard man,— on “ Religion 
and Art’; Professor Upton, on “ Religion and Ethics”; and the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, editor of the Inquirer, on “Modern Religious Develop- 
ments.” 


London, Feb. 25, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 


A note from Mrs. Humphry Ward to the editor of this Review gives 
these details of the prosperity of University Hall : — 

“The hall is, so far, prospering beyond what we could have expected 
a year ago. Mr. Wicksteed tells me that applications are numerous, and 
that the buildings will be full in two or three months. The courses of 
lectures are all very well attended,— Dr. Martineau’s Sunday course, on 
the Gospels, is quite full, and will be succeeded by Mr. Wicksteed’s, on 
the Pentateuch. The social side is also developing rapidly, as you will 
see from the enclosed circular; and it is a great piece of good fortune 
that we should have found so suitable a building as Marchmont Hall so 
close at hand. Altogether, I feel that we have every reason to be hope- 
ful; though, of course, we cannot yet tell what our three years’ trial will 
bring forth.” 

The social hall above named is thus described in a circular from the 
residents of University Hall: — 

“Tn furtherance of the social and educational work of University Hall, 
the residents, after a careful survey of the district within a radius of 
a mile of Gordon Square, have decided to take over certain premises 
known as Marchmont Hall, Marchmont Street, W.C. The poor and 
thickly populated area in which it is situated, lying within the angle 
between Gray’s Inn Road and Euston Road, is at present quite un- 
touched by work of the kind contemplated, and indeed is singularly 
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wanting in institutions designed to elevate the social and intellectual 
life of the people. The buildings consist of a large room and three 
smaller rooms, which it is proposed shall be furnished to accommodate 
a reading-room and club for men, and a club and gymnasium for boys. 
In the case of the former, it is believed that the formation of a purely 
social club would not be likely to answer any higher purpose; while, 
on the other hand, the establishment of a purely educational institution 
would be hardly likely to succeed, and does not come within the scope 
of this scheme. The aim will be, however, to combine as far as possi- 
ble the advantages of both, and, by enlisting the men of higher ideas 
and more serious aims, to form the nucleus of an organization which, as 
it develops, will develop on the right lines. It is proposed that the two 
small rooms shall be furnished as a club, to be open each night in the 
week for reading, games, refreshments (tea, coffee, etc.), while the larger 
hall would be available on certain nights in the week for debates, lect- 
ures, entertainments, and social gatherings. Debates, as an agency at 
once attractive and instructive, would be made a feature of special im- 
portance, and, if arranged with some regard to continuity, would come to 
possess a definite educational value. For the boys’ club it is proposed 
to set aside the large room on certain days for recreational purposes, 
a feature of which will be athletic and gymnastic exercises. By this 
means it may be possible to bring a large number of youths more 
directly within the influence of University Hall, and to interest them 
in the larger work which is carried on there. In the absence of a free 
public library in this district, the residents feel it to be of the first im- 
portance that a library should be established for the use of members of 
the clubs, and contributions of books will be greatly appreciated. In 
addition to this definitely projected scheme, Marchmont Hall affords 
opportunities for extensions and developments of the work of University 
Hall, such as art exhibitions, provident societies, employment bureau, 
and particularly classes in special subjects which are not dealt with by 
other institutions in the vicinity.” 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


There was great excitement last year in our Protestant circles over the 
matter of providing two professors for the Faculty of Montauban,— one 
of philosophy, another of Hebrew. If instruction in Hebrew had been 
the only point at issue, I do not imagine that there would have been 
much ardor in the discussion; but a very different question was raised. 
The Minister of Public Instruction, in a very laudable spirit of concilia- 
tion, wished to hold the scales even between the liberal party and tlie 
orthodox. Having two chairs to fill, he thought that he would do well 
to nominate one orthodox professor and one liberal. In his naive fair- 
ness the minister expected to receive only thanks; for he had not had 
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the happiness — or the misfortune, as one pleases to call it — of making 
the acquaintance of our good orthodox. But he was astonished by a 
sudden clashing of arms, which soon gave him a lively idea of the dis- 
sension pervading the Reformed Church. An explanation of the situa- 
tion will perhaps be of interest to the readers of the Unitarian Review. 

The orthodox pastors elect representatives to the general synods, styled 
“official ”: these, in turn, name a permanent commission of seventeen 
members. The liberal minority, in order to protect its interests, chooses 
the “Liberal Delegation,” which has on it fourteen persons. Beside 
these two bodies, elected, mediately or immediately, by the churches, 
there is a Central Council of the Reformed Churches of France: it is 
composed of fourteen members, named by the government, one-half 
being orthodox and one-half liberal. We will leave aside here the 
synods, official and orthodox, too well known, alas! through their exclu- 
sivism and intolerance; and also the Central Council, which rarely acts 
on account of the difficulty of assembling its members. We will speak 
of the Liberal Delegation only, as the later and more representative 
body, and at the same time less known. 

As we have said, the delegation is composed of representatives chosen 
by the liberal churches of France: it is thus made up of the ¢lite of the 
liberal Protestants, lay and clerical. It represents, in the highest degree, 
the wishes and aspirations of the liberal party; and in more than one 
difficult situation it has proved its living power. The year which has 
just gone has not been propitious to this body. It has not brought 
many new recruits; and, on the other hand, it has taken away elect men 
whom we still lament. The list, already too long, of those who are no 
more, and who were among the most valiant defenders of the cause of 
light and progress, is steadily swollen. Death has successively removed 
from the Liberal Delegation Pastor Mouchoy, M. Bidermann, the engineer, 
and the learned Professor Vigni¢é. Not without profound emotion does 
one write in the pages of the great book of history names like these, 
which my pen has hastily set down. M. Bidermann was one of our most 
distinguished engineers of highways and bridges. Educated in America 
for some years of his youth, he brought from there great clearness of 
mind and a justness of judgment which often profited those who had 
dealings with him. No one was more rejoiced to learn news of the 
progress of those whom he called his “ brothers beyond the sea.” A 
man of great knowledge, he was not jealous of his science: he was anx- 
ious to make it known, and to introduce into it whatever he believed to 
be good. In the liberal assembly he was always prepared to speak of the 
changes and innovations which Americans had made in the machinery of 
every-day life. He facilitated the evolution of Protestantism in the 
direction of light and progress by adjusting or perfecting what was de- 
fective in its organization. 

Paster Mouchoy, who has closely followed M. Bidermann to the tomb, 
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was less widely known ; but he was no less an indefatigable combatant, 
an ardent champion of all new, generous, and liberal ideas. He had 
concerned himself greatly with education, at first as director of the 
College de Ste. Foy, then at Lyons, the great industrial city of central 
France. 

We may find new members to replace the dead, but it will be difficult 
indeed to find a heart more loving and a soul more noble than those of 
M. Vignié. A man devoted to peace and duty, he was one of the best 
beloved and most venerated of Protestants. His opponents never heard 
from his lips an injurious or malevolent word. A joyous son of the 
smiling South, sown with cities, belonging to the most illustrious names 
in the annals of Protestantism, he could not understand how people 
could not agree, or how they could not love each other when they had 
sprung from the same soil and were sons of the same mother. He al- 
ways brought to the Liberal Delegation a conciliatory temper, without 
abandoning an atom of the intellectual patrimony bequeathed him by 
his predecessors. He was a militant friend of peace, a friend, too, of 
progress, and of toleration with all its logical consequences. 

In the year just begun we have lost Senator de Berger, a member 
of the delegation, and Doctor Garrigat, one of the warmest defenders of 
progress and liberal ideas in our lay assemblies. During the cruel cam- 
paign of 1870, by his devotion, as chief surgeon, to the care of the 
wounded, he acquired such popularity that on his return he was elected 
deputy. After that terrible year, when France, crushed to earth, en- 
deavored to recover, the public voice thus designated M. Garrigat as one 
of those who might make her live again. A sagacious and upright man, 
he was attached to our church with a filial love; and he would have 
been very helpful to us in the choice of a successor to the one who pre- 
ceded him, by a few months, to the eternal abode. 

Pastor Vignié held a unique position in the Church in Paris. He was 
the only pastor of the liberal tendency recognized by the Consistory of 
that city, where the majority is orthodox. The presbyteral council of 
the parish of the Oratory, to which M. Vignié belonged, appears to be 
well disposed towards the liberals. It would gladly give them a successor 
worthy of him; but the council comes into collision with the citadel of 
orthodoxy calling itself the Consistory of Paris. This rejects in succes- 
sion the names of the pastors proposed by the Liberal Delegation, and 
puts forth a claim worthy of a past age, to choose a liberal pastor after 
its own heart. It thus deprives the liberal Protestants of the choice of 
a pastor, according to their own taste and desire. Who, indeed, would 
have thought that in the last years of this century, so devoted to prog- 
ress, so eager for knowledge, and so tolerant of ideas, one should not be 
allowed to believe according to his conscience, and pray as his heart bids 
him? 

All forms of faith may exist here freely, side by side: the State grants 
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to all the right of belief, but the orthodox deprive the liberals both of 
its exercise and its enjoyment. Protestantism will not penetrate among 
the masses until it rests upon foundations indisputable and therefore un- 
disputed. Its rivals are too powerful for it to be divided on the eve of 
acombat. It is to a homogeneous Judaism and to a Catholicism which 
achieves fundamental fixity through great compliance in form that we 
oppose only a Protestantism divided and destitute of a central directory. 
As long as Protestantism remains outside of science, as long as it does 
not advance with science, it will be a group small in numbers. If we 
leave others to construct the social edifice without taking part in the 
work, let us beware lest, once finished, it no longer have room for us. 
The religious crisis is reaching its end; the masses are weary of no be- 
lief; nothingness does not suffice them, and Protestantism should not 
forget the fact. It might introduce itself among groups of the people 
by the unions and associations which are so fruitful in all their results, 
Several pastors like MM. Fallot and Wagner have understood this, 
and have created brotherly aid and mutual benefit societies. There 
will always be a social question: let us at least seek solutions. If the 
field seem too vast, let us narrow it according to our strength. Each 
amelioration is a stone for the social edifice. Let us prepare the way 
for those who are to follow us; and, if we do not see the triumph of 
our efforts, let us not be discouraged, for soon or late we shall be repaid. 

While some have been concerned for workingmen and day-laborers, 
others have turned their attention to the entertainment and care of those 
called into the service of the country. Since the passage of the law of 
June, 1889, every Frenchman owes military service to his native land. 
Thus, in this last year, several students from the country have left our 
theological schools, having been included in the number of young con- 
scripts. It has seemed to several pastors that it would be well not to 
leave these young men alone, in the hours of liberty which they enjoy 
in new places. We should form around them and for them literary 
circles, or “clubs” of some kind, which may divert them after the severe 
exercises of military life. Each pastor should make a list of the young 
men of his parish that have entered the service, and send it to Paris to 
the committee, which would advise the pastors of the places where the 
young conscripts have resorted. This system of military clubs, already 
practised at Belfort, might be extended so as to render great service to 
the soldiers, by supplying a place to pass the day or even the leaves of 
absence which are too short to permit a return to the paternal hearth. 
Hlow many go to the café or the saloon to pass away the time, who would 
ask nothing better than to hear a bit of comedy or a piece of music ! 

In these extremely selfish times it is a comforting sight,—the great 
number of unions, associations, syndicates, and leagues of all kinds. 
Young people know this well, so we see them incessantly grouping and 
uniting. Without union what would Switzerland be, what would the 
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United States of America be? The future belongs to co-operation. It 
is by joining together the efforts of all the men of good will that we 
shall surmount the obstacles which block the way of progress. The 
prosperity of the United States is a shining proof of this truth. 

G. Bonet-Maury. 
February 8, 1877. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


MR. BUNSEN’S ARTICLES. 


In the four numbers of this Review for the current year have 
appeared as many articles under the heading “ Papal Tradition.” 
As they are now concluded, it seems proper that none of our 
readers should be allowed to make the mistake of supposing that 
whatever authority this Review may have goes to support Mr. 
Bunsen’s statements of facts as sufficient, or his conclusions as 
justified, by the evidence brought forward. The editor in charge 
has no desire to enter into a full discussion of the many points 
raised in these long papers, concerning Pauline and Petrine forms 
of early Christianity, and the relation of Christianity, as a whole, 
to Buddhism. But we cannot avoid remarking that, even where 
Mr. Bunsen’s conclusions seem to us to be in general accord with 
the results of modern criticism of the New Testament, they are 
expressed with a feeling of certainty for which the actual evi- 
dence affords insufficient foundation. That “What Baur and 
the Tibingen School have only suggested is now proved beyond 
the possibility of reasonable doubt,” or that it is “raised to the 
dignity of a fact by incontrovertible evidence,” are assertions the 
chief value of which is in the light they throw upon Mr. Bun- 
sen’s conceptions of the nature of “fact” and “evidence.” 

His logic often seems inconclusive. For instance, he quotes a 
passage from Josephus referring to a Jewish merchant at Adia- 
bene who maintained about 44 a.p. “a doctrine of righteousness 
without the deeds of the law.” This isolated passage, referring to 
a single person, is thus employed by Mr. Bunsen: “The existence 
is thus proved of two religious parties in Israel whose distinctive 
doctrines of the validity and non-validity of the law were essen- 
tially identical with those maintained by James and Paul.” 
There may have been two such parties; but their existence is 
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not “proved” by any such slight evidence,— all that is offered. 
But thereafter Mr, Bunsen used it as a solid basis for further 
hypotheses, each of which in its turn was treated as incontro- 
vertible. In point of fact, the improbability increases in geomet- 
rical ratio, a8 assumptions and hypotheses are multiplied one 
upon another; but Mr. Bunsen loses sight of the increasing un- 
certainty in the successive steps, and the ease with which he 
surmounts each individual obstacle culminates in a final certainty 
of the highest order. 

The author of these articles, in remarking on the supposed 
common source, in astronomy, of parallels between Christianity 
and Buddhism, carries his argument back to the Old Testament, 
and says: “The eighth patriarch, Methuselah, corresponds with 
the eighth sign [of the zodiac], with Sagittarius.” But Sagittarius 
is the ninth sign, not the eighth. Other positions taken by Mr. 
Bunsen may be as indefensible: the suspicion excited by one 
such mistake as this is great. 

Mr. Bunsen declares, “It seems to us impossible to assume 
that the Essenes, and, through them, the writers of the Gospels, 
did not consciously connect somewhat the history of Christianity 
with Buddhistic tradition”; and he refers favorably to a recent 
article by Professor Max Miller. But these are Professor 
Miiller’s words in the article referred to: “Some of them [the 
similarities between Buddhism and Christianity] cease to perplex 
us, When we have traced Christianity on one side and Buddhism 
on the other back to their historical antecedents. ... If we are 
to suppose that Buddhism had reached Alexandria, and had fil- 
tered into Judea, and had influenced the thoughts of the Essenes 
and other sects before the rise of Christianity, how are we to 
account for the diametrical opposition which exists between the 
fundamental doctrines of the two religions?” 

The phrase “ angel Messiah” often occurs in Mr. Bunsen’s arti- 
cles; and it has reminded us of Dr. A. Kuenen’s judgment on 
Mr. Bunsen’s volume, published in 1880, “ The Angel Messiah of 
Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians.” In his Hibbert Lectures of 
1882 on “National Religions and Universal Religions,” Dr. 
Kuenen thus speaks of the work: It “no doubt teems with par- 
allels of every description; but, alas! it is one unbroken commen- 
tary on Scaliger’s thesis that errors in theology .. . all rise from 
neglect of philology. A writer who can allow himself to bring 
the name of ‘ Pharisee’ into connection with Persia has, once for 
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all, forfeited his right to a voice in the matter. But the very 
title of the book ought really to have preserved us from any illu- 
sion as to its contents. ‘The Angel Messiah’ of the Buddhists, 
who know nothing either of angels or a Messiah, and of the 
Essenes, who were certainly much occupied with the angels and 
their names, but of whose Messianic expectations we know noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing! By such comparisons between unknown 
or imaginary quantities, instituted without any kind of accuracy, 
we could prove literally anything. ... In a word, however 
attractive the hypothesis that brings Jesus into connection with 
the Buddhists may possibly appear, and however readily it may 
lend itself to romantic treatment, yet sober and strict historical 
research gives it no support, and indeed condemns it” (pp. 234- 
237). Contrast with these words of Dr. Kuenen Mr. Bunsen’s 
declaration, “The expectation of an angel Messiah, and the belief 
that he has come in Jesus, can be traced on the highest authority 
to the Essenes.” 

While writing these paragraphs, we have noticed an able arti- 
cle on “ Buddhism in the New Testament,” by the Rev. James T. 
Bixby (in the April Arena). The whole essay deserves perusal 
by any persons misled by writers like Dr. Felix L. Oswald, to 
whom it replies. We desire only to extract from it two opinions 
of very competent authorities. “The Buddhist system,” says 
Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, “has not left the faintest impres- 
sion on the subsequent literature of Christ’s nation.” Of thie 
New Testament traditions and Buddhism, Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids has said, “ There does not seem to me to be the slightes' 
evidence of any historical connection between them.” 

When scholars so well known for their learning and good judg- 
ment thus express themselves concerning views on Buddhism simi- 
lar to Mr. Bunsen’s, if not held by him, we must feel ourselves 
quite unable to be satisfied with his statements of fact or with his 
conclusions. With such good reason for distrust of Mr. Bunsen 
as a guide in comparative religion, we confess to an entire unwill- 
ingness to trust his judgment in matters of New Testament 
criticism, N. P. G. 





Cardinal Newman. 


BOOK NOTES. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


Ilow interesting, if not venerable, is the tall pile of reminiscences 
which has already been heaped up on the Oxford Movement; and the cry 
is, Still they come! The books given over entirely to such reminis- 
cences have not been few; while in many others these have been the chief 
attraction,— as, for example, in the “Memoirs” of Mark Pattison and 
the Life of James B. Mozley. Of books entirely devoted to the matter, 
we have had before now three books of surpassing interest,— the Cardi- 
nal’s “ Apologia,’ Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Memoirs of his father, William 
George Ward, the friend parted from Clough by opinion, for whom he 
wrote “Qua Cursum Ventus,” and Thomas Mozley’s rash and insolent, 


but amazingly witty and amusing, “Reminiscences of Oriel.” In the 
immediate past we have had the “Letters and Correspondence of John 
Henry Newman while in.the English Church,” containing 880 pages 


of instructive and suggestive matter; and in the immediate future we 
are to have a volume on the same subject from R. W. Church, the late 
Dean of St. Paul’s, which probably will be a juster estimate than any of 
those already named. Even Mark Pattison’s pen, which generally bites 
like an acid, is for a moment touched with tenderness when speaking of 
the beauty of Dean Church’s life. 

Professor F. W. Newman’s “Contributions” add little to the file’s 
material bulk. They are contained in a little volume of 141 pages, 
printed in large type. The matter does not exceed the amount of such 
previous treatments of the briefer sort as J. A. Froude’s in his “ Short 
Studies,” Hutton’s in his recent sketch, Dean Stanley’s in the Edinburgh 
Review (April, 1881), and Principal Tulloch’s, which is truly admirable, 
in his “ Movements of Religious Thought during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” And, were it not for the fact that the “ Contributions ” are writ- 
ten by the Cardinal’s brother, they would be of less interest and impor- 
tance than any of these lesser things; for they are very slight, and were 
evidently written with great haste, though after many years of silent 
brooding on their main effect. But, as a brother’s commentary on the 
Cardinal’s earlier course,— that brother differing from the Cardinal by 
the whole width of Christendom, and of such spiritual force as to have 


*Contributions Chiefly to the Early History of the Late Cardinal Newman. 
With Comments by his brother, F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London, etc., M.R.A.S. London: Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co, 
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written ‘* The Soul, its Sorrows and its Aspirations,” and of such criti- 
cal discrimination as to have given in “Phases of Faith” an “ Apolo- 
gia”’ reversing the process of the Cardinal’s,— these “Contributions ” 
have, from the start, no merely accidental interest ; and it is a very 
painful interest as we proceed. We have had no such unsympa- 
thetic treatment of Newman’s relation to the Oxford Movement by any 
hostile critic heretofore, for it is much more an arraignment of his char- 
acter than a criticism of the soundness of his opinions or the wisdom of 
his course. I will first give some brief epitome of its contents, and then 
offer one or two impressions which they have suggested to my mind. 

In a brief introduction Professor Newman dates his “ unhealable ” 
religious breach with his brother from 1824, when he was nineteen and 
John was twenty-three. This was the year of John’s ordination. The 
breach, however, admitted of a speaking acquaintance for some years. 
Then it did not admit of such acquaintance, but further on it did 
again; and we hear of meetings, if collisions would not be a better 
word, at Oxford and at Birmingham. There was a third brother 
‘whose wasted life were better buried in silence.” If better, then 
why not? But he makes an interesting contribution to the family psy- 
chology. He broke with the whole family as “too religious” for him in 
1824, the year of the father’s death. “His meanness” was “like that 
of an old cynic,” and after his sister Harriet’s death he allowed his 
brothers to support him till his own. He seems to have been a selfish 
and immoral crank, but not without some intellectual gifts. A first 
chapter upon “ Earliest Times” represents John as premature in intel 
lect, and indifferent to boyish sports. In 1815 (Professor Newman is 
too sparing of his dates, and should be read with the Cardinal’s “ Let- 
ters and Correspondence” close at hand) he founded a secret order, 
of which he was Grand Master; and the brother, Charles Robert, 
finds there the germ of his ecclesiastical development, culminating in 
his headship of the Birmingham Oratory. John got little from his 
father, “who was an admirer of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson,”’ “an unpretending, firm-minded Englishman, who learned his 
morality more from Shakespeare than from the Bible,” except his love 
of music. The careless arrangement of Professor Newman’s matter 
makes it appear that John’s rabid evangelical poem on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve was written in 1821 or after, when it was actually written 
in February, 1819. After Frank went up to Oxford, in 1821, John 
showed him an argument of his own against Baptismal Regeneration ; 
and this appears to have been the last of his Evangelicalism that Frank 
saw anything of. His first sermon, in 1824, contended that the baptized 
only and as such are Christians. Soon after (the same year) he ordered 
a picture of the Virgin for Frank’s room, which Frank sent back. That 
John’s motive was not «esthetic merely was proved by an assault on 
Protestants collectively, which immediately followed, for their lack of 
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reverence for the Virgin. In the “ Apologia” John dates his “ devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin” from 1826, when Hurrell Froude “ fixed it deep” 
in him; and Professor Newman thinks his own opposition in 1824 may 
have sounded a temporary halt to his brother’s Roman Catholic in- 
clination, but that probably he only needed Froude’s encouragement to 
acknowledge to himself what he already thought. Unfortunately, it 
is not clear on pages 24, 25, whether John Henry’s rapid reading, 
which indicated his desire to minimize the personal and maximize the 
sacerdotal element, was of his sermons or the liturgy. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that such a preacher as Newman ever wilfully belittled 
his own preaching, and we know that even some of our young Uni- 
tarian ritualists think the most rapid, unintelligible reading the best 
ecclesiastical form. 

That Charles Robert did not exhaust the meanness of the Newman 
family is evident from Frank William’s account of John’s taking an 
under-secretaryship in both the Oxford Bible and Christian Missionary 
Societies with revolutionary intent. Like Dr. Nott, as described by 
Secretary Seward, “he liked to do things clandestinely”; so he wrote 
and quietly circulated an anonymous pamphlet suggesting that “the 
right-minded” should pay ten shillings apiece, and thus get possession 
of the evangelical societies and reverse their methods. Some grains 
of conscience in the “right-minded ” spoiled his game. He got not one 
new subscriber; and, after proposing two hundred and fifty-five amend- 
ments to the principal secretary's report, he was summarily ejected from 
his post. The same rashness and violence characterized other pieces of 
his conduet,— his high-handed methods as a priest at Littlemore, and his 
demand of Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, that his pupils should be subjected 
to him as their father confessor. From this “strike,” which was un- 
successful, the Cardinal dated the conception of the Oxford Movement, 
which was born July 14, 1833, when Keble preached upon the “ National 
Apostasy ”; several Irish bishoprics, which had been merely comfortable 
sinecures, having been suppressed. 

On page 41 occurs the astonishing inference from the “ Apologia” 
that Pusey took no part in the “ Tracts for the Times.” He was already 
circulating them in 1833, when they first appeared; and in 1835 his 
tract on Baptismal Regeneration marked his definite adhesion to the 
Movement, and encouraged Newman, who had thought of giving up the 
tracts, to goon. In 1833 Francis Newman returned from his mission- 
ary residence in Turkey, and found John Henry’s book on the Arians 
in his mother’s house. One glance at it revealed his depreciation of the 
Fathers before Athanasius, “because the Church had not yet taught them 
how to express themselves.” But “what church existed in the first ages 
except these very Fathers whom it is dangerous forsooth to quote as 
authorities”? His subsequent doctrine of “ Development” was really 
an abandonment of tradition. But Professor Newman dwells with spe- 
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cial reprobation on two poems of the “Lyra Apostolica,” written, he 
says, by his brother “on his return from Italy in November and Decem- 
ber, 1832.” But his return was in July, 1833; and these poems were 
written, one before he set out in November, 1832, and the other off the 
Spanish coast on his way out. They are the poems called “Private 
Judgment” and “ Persecution.” They convinced his brother that he 
was secretly a Catholic from that time forward, if he had not been 
before. In this treatment of them there is a suggestion of the proverbial 
butterfly broken upon the wheel. At least, they should have been read 
in connection with the other pieces in the book, which Professor New- 
man tells us he has never read. They are certainly un-Protestant, but 
not inconsistent with that doctrine of the Via Media which was at this 
time shaping itself in Newman’s mind. But Professor Newman’s rep- 
robation of the doctrine of these hymns is wholly rational and just. 
Pages 78-85, on “The Hampden Bubble,” should be read together 
with the Cardinal’s “ Letters and Correspondence.” The latter show 
how even contemporary correspondence can gloze over ugly facts. New- 
man’s savage attack on Hampden, in his “ Elucidations,” was as dis- 
creditable as any feature of his long career, his brother's opinion being 
here confirmed by John Henry’s Anglo-Catholic friend, Samuel (after- 
wards Bishop) Wilberforce. A fourth chapter is called “Decline and 
Fall.” In this we have too much hearsay instead of John Henry’s 
ipsissima verba or Francis’s first-hand impressions. The stuff attributed 
to him on page 93— that a church not wanted by men and women is 
better than one built for their use, more for God’s glory — should have 
been verified or not quoted against him. The treatment of his retracta- 
tion, in February, 1843 (not 1842, as given), of certain anti-Roman pas- 
sages in his writings, as having been extorted by some Romish priest 
and published without his consent, appears to be a quite unwarrantable 
assumption that he had secretly submitted to Rome three years before 
his own date for that event, Oct. 8, 1845. If Professor Newman had 
read his brother’s “ Correspondence ” (vol. ii. pp. 363-365), he would find 
that he writes frankly of the matter to Keble and others in advance of the 
publication and after it. Only the violence of Professor Newman’s fore- 
gone conclusion that his brother was for years a Romanist in Anglo- 
Catholic disguise can account for such a base construction of this partic- 
ular event. It is, however, Chapter V. that brings out his unfavorable 
criticism of his brother’s character in the most pointed way. He compares 
him with Cardinal Manning, and finds the latter “ grand, painfully grand,” 
in contrast with Cardinal’s Newman’s indifference to practical reforms. 
He quotes him as saying, “Harriet has that in her which I cannot 
permit”; but in John’s letters to this beloved sister there is no assump- 
tion of superiority, no resentment of her expostulations. Too much is 
made of his quoting to his mother and sisters “ A prophet is not with- 
out honor,” ete. And is it not gratuitous severity to “darkly surmise 
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violent collisions ” between him and his mother and sister, of which he 
had no knowledge? We have these sentences: “ When once he dropped 
false colors and avowed himself a Romanist, every year improved his 
moral position. . . . No one feels unkindly or judges harshly, if all is 
open and honorable” (sic). “ He seemed unable to understand the force 
of gentleness and modesty. His friends tell me he was very Christian. 
My life has been a long sadness that I could never see it in him.” It 
is given out that the “ Apologia” was written before Kingsley’s accusa 
tion, while put forth as a reply to it,— tagged on to that to help the sale. 
There is an extreme frankness in these fraternal compliments; but it is 
impossible to doubt that they are inspired by the purest motives, and 
not by any personal spite. “Right is more sacred than private affec- 
tion.” So Emerson wrote, and in that spirit Professor Newman has 
written. His closing chapter is an “ Address to Protestants.” It is very 
clear and strong in its showing of the principal weakness of Protes- 
tantism in its doctrine of Biblical infallibility. It is doubtfully wise in 
its advice (too late for Mr. Bradlaugh) that some M.P. should move for 
a bill making the ordination of the Anglican formularies a misdemeanor. 
In conclusion, after quoting his brother’s argument with him for religious 
persecution, when the Church is able to persecute, Professor Newman gives 
his plain reasons for writing this extremely painful book. He has done 
it to head off the sale of his brother’s Romanizing Anglo-Catholic books, 
which are now being pressed upon the market in an unprecedented 
way. Every one of these books, he thinks, should carry the conspicuous 
statement that, when written, the author “was already a hater of the 
Reformation and eager to convert us to Romanism.” 

With the warmest admiration for Professor Newman, and the deepest 
gratitude to him for spiritual help in the most trying period of my own 
experience, I cannot think he has made out his case. Had we nothing 
to reckon with besides his book, the aspect of the case would be quite 
different. But there is much besides to reckon with,— all the writings 
of Newman’s Anglo-Catholic period, his “ Letters and Correspondence,” 
and the testimonies of many witnesses. With these Professor Newman 
has avowedly a slight acquaintance,— so very slight that, notwithstand- 
ing his family nearness to the Cardinal, few, if any, have yet essayed 
to write of him so insufficiently prepared. There is a singular and 
astonishing remoteness in his touch. He thinks Pusey “ took no part in 
the ‘Tracts for the Times,’” when his “ Baptismal Regeneration ” was 
one of the most important of them all. On page 83 he says, “Pusey, 
I think, had had to defend himself against some charge of Romish 
heresy.” He had been suspended from preaching for three years for 
preaching the doctrine of the Real Presence! William George Ward, 
who forced Newman’s hand in the “Tract 90” business, is “a Mr. 
Ward”; and the remoteness of the phrase is no rhetorical affectation. 
But Professor Newman never read “ Tract 90,” nor any of the “ Lyra 
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Apostolica,” except the two hymns on which he animadverts so strongly, 
nor any of “The Arians” but the one passage which he quotes from 
memory after the lapse of sixty years. For such a book as he has written, 
he should, in the lack of former knowledge, have made some special prep- 
aration. He should have read “ The Prophetical Office of the Church,” 
in which Newman endeavors to lay out his middle way between Roman- 
ism on the one hand and Protestantism on the other, and all the litera- 
ture of the Via Media which proceeded from his pen. A heavy task, no 
doubt, for a man of eighty-five. But such a book as he set out to write 
—he, the brother of Cardinal Newman— required the fullest possible 
acquaintance with the Cardinal’s thought and life. 

The assumption underlying Professor Newman’s book is that to hate 
Protestantism is to love Romanism. It is not necessarily so. Newman’s 
hatred of Protestantism was from a very early date, while still for a long 
time he dreaded Romanism, or, if not Romanism, Rome. His brother 
gives us certain very ugly facts; but they must be weighed in the scales 
with Newman’s writings and his long delay, and, so weighing them, the 
ultimate conclusion, I am very sure, will be that he was no “secret 
Romanist” at any time; that he was honest and sincere in his whole 
Anglo-Catholic course. Looking at that course from our present coigne 
of vantage, we can see how inevitable its conclusion was. He could not 
“see the distant scene.” ‘The English Church, as it came to him, was a 
political compromise of opposing creeds. He honestly believed the logi- 
eal construction of its formularies was un-Protestant, while still steering 
clear of Rome. Nothing is clearer than that he did not wish to go to 
Rome; that he fought for his Via Media with tooth and nail; that he 
availed himself of every possible interpretation to escape that consumma- 
tion. The long agony of his Anglican death-bed, revealed by his letters, 
is the saddest proof of this. Moreover, Professor Newman’s argument 
proves too much. It proves not only the dishonesty of his brother, but 
that of Keble and Pusey and James B. Mozley and Church and Liddon 
and many others who were or are still Anglicans, while believing all that 
Newman did till he accepted the pope’s headship of the Church. We 
might concede Keble after his advice to Arnold,—that he should preach 
the Trinity as if he believed it in order that he might,— but not all the 
rest. Newman’s character was a faulty one, no doubt; and his popular 
canonization by the non-Catholic world may well take counsel with Pro- 
fessor Newman’s terrible sincerity. But, taking this with all we know 
of him in other ways, and especially with the self-revelation of his books 
and correspondence, we are glad we can return a verdict of not proven to 
the charge that has been brought against him of a clandestine and dis- 
honorable endeavor to destroy what he was pretending to uphold. 

John W. Chadwick. 
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Dr. MARTINEAU’s Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 


Like several other great English writers of this century, Dr. James 
Martineau has fared better in this country than at home in having his 
remarkable contributions to the periodicals first collected here. “Studies 
of Christianity ” was edited by the Rev. W. R. Alger some forty years 
ago; and soon after the war Mr. W. V. Spencer published two volumes 
of “ Essays Philosophical and Theological,” which have been among the 
most highly treasured books of liberal theologians since. After issuing 
his three great works on ethics, religion, and theology, Dr. Martineau 
has happily formed the plan of selecting and revising himself four 
volumes of his occasional essays and addresses. These are to be classi- 
fied into volumes according to their subjects, and arranged chronologi- 
cally in each division. “They thus form, as a whole, an autobiographical 
commentary on the larger systematic writings for which they have pre- 
pared the way. 

The first volume, now ready, contains ten papers classified as “ per- 
sonal sketches” and three “political essays.” Among the former the 
essays on Lessing, Comte, and “ Personal Influences on Present Theol- 
ogy,” were included in the American edition (of ‘which Dr. Martineau 
fails to make any mention). The last of the three has had its interest 
revived, thirty-five years after its composition, by the death of Car- 
dinal Newman. In all the multitude of writings concerned with New- 
man that have issued from the press there have been no keener analysis 
aud no fairer final judgment than are to be found in this very notable 
characterization of Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle. 

Unitarians of the present day will read with peculiar interest the 
reviews of the “Memoir of Channing” and Parker’s “Discourse of 
Religion,” which have not been easily accessible before. As Dr. Mar- 
tineau has not indicated any change in his estimate of Channing since 
1849, these few sentences will represent it fairly : — 

“Tt would be absurd to range him in the first class of writers or of 
men. He produced —he could have produced — no great work in his- 
tory, philosophy, or art, to enter into the education of other times. What 
he has written will not, perhaps, very long be read. His influence, how- 
ever, though not fitted for permanence, has been both wide and deep; 
and he must be placed as far above the ordinary heroes of sectarian and 
pulpit popularity as he is below the noble peers of letters who have 
their irrevocable patent to represent our language. Perhaps no one in 
whom a single tendency or feeling rules over the whole nature can pro- 
duce an enduring work. It would seem that, while particular faculties 
achieve the tasks of each passing generation, whole minds perform the 
work of all time. Channing’s profound moral sensibility became the 
source of all his thought, supplied his clew through every question, gave 
a complexion to his view of nature, history, and life, and imparted to - 
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him that mixture of reserve and refinement with enthusiasm and fire 
which his portrait so curiously expresses.” 

It is a matter for regret that Dr. Martineau has never reviewed the 
whole life and work of Theodore Parker. The essay on the “ Discourse 
of Religion” expresses high admiration for the man, and the essential 
content of his message, while it criticises acutely some of the defects of 
the famous book. It concluded thus,.in 1846: — 

“ We part with Theodore Parker in hope to meet again. He has, we 
are persuaded, a task severe perhaps, but assuredly noble, to achieve ii 
this world. The work we have reviewed is the confession at the thresh- 
old of a high career of a great reforming soul that has thus cleared itself 
of hindrance, and girded itself up for a faithful future. The slowness 
of success awaiting those who stand apart from the multitude will not 
dismay him.” 

The other “ personal sketches” treat of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Arnold, and 
Schleiermacher, more or less elaborately. Two papers corresponding bet- 
ter to the title given them are “In memoriam” of John James Tayler, 
Dr. Martineau’s long-time associate in Manchester New College, and 
John Kenrick, his instructor. Of the three political essays, that on 
“The Slave Empire of the West” has most interest for American read- 
ers. Written just after Buchanan’s election, it came with grief to the 
conclusion that American slavery had gained in area, numbers, and 
economical interests, and, worst of all, in “the dominant sentiment of the 
nation.” Reading this temperate but earnest survey of our political 
condition in 1857, one recalls with assent the profound sentences of thie 
preface : — 

“ History, it is said, senses the verdicts of contemporaries, and consti- 
tutes an appeal court nearest to the Ordeal of Heaven. When history 
becomes ideally perfect, it may be so; but it must wait to be written til! 
successors as well as contemporaries are gone. For usually they do but 
reverse the prejudices of their predecessors, and assume that the opposite 
wrong must be the only right. Not till the proximate past has retreate:| 
far, and even the echoes of party passion have died away, is real histor- 
ical impartiality attainable.” 

Were we writing for other than Unitarian readers, we should deem 
it well to note those rare and admirable qualities which give Dr. Martin- 
eau's essays unique distinction,— their depth, subtlety, comprehension, 
and candor, their unmatched felicity and nobility of expression. But 
these excellences are familiar to our small body of believers, and of late 
years they have happily widened the area of their influence. Nothing 
from James Martineau’s pen lacks greatness. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50.) 
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Toy’s “JuDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY.”’ 


Professor C. H. Toy entitles his fine octavo volume of some 450 pages 
“a sketch of the progress of thought from Old Testament to New Testa- 
ment’’: it is a sketch such as only a master of the wide and doubtful 
field between the two Testaments could have drawn. No more impor- 
tant theological work has been written for a long time, bearing upon the 
natural origin of Christianity. The progress of rational and philosophic 
ideas of religious development has generally started with the Old Tes- 
tament, and of late years there has been an astonishing change, in the 
views of “evangelical” scholars even, concerning the books which record 
the history and the faith of the Hebrew and the Jew. It is comparatively 
easy to take a rationalistic position with regard to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch or the historical worth of the Chronicles or the Book of 
Jonah. The miracles of the Old Testament rouse little ardor in the 
bosoms of their defenders. 

The application of sound rules of criticism to the New Testament is 
always greatly hindered when the religion of Jesus is isolated through 
ignorance of the productive period which lay between him and the 
prophets. When we embrace the proper view of this fruitful time, we 
find it supplying the missing links of religious connection, and realize 
that nowhere is there reason to declare the existence of a gulf, the natu- 
ral lying beyond it and the supernatural being needed to explain the phe- 
nomena on this side. The service which Professor Toy has rendered in 
an admirably clear, comprehensive, and undogmatic manner is to show 
the actual development of the religion of Israel from the Old Testament, 
which men know, to the New Testament, which also we know, through 
the four centuries which to most of us are a time of void and insignifi- 
cance. He has compressed into one manageable volume the results of 
the scholarship of the great Dutch, German, and English writers who 
have reconstructed the study of the Old Testament; and he has paved, 
as firmly as the material would allow, a high road from the Israel of 
Ezra and Nehemiah to the Christian Church of the first century. Every- 
where on the way we recognize that we are in the hands of a firm lover 
of the truth, equipped-with the fullest and most exact knowledge of his 
subject, and a master of the methods of scientific criticism. 

An introduction, only too brief, discusses the general laws of the 
advance from national to universal religions. Buddhism and Islam are 
likely to pass away, thinks Professor Toy, “with the civilizations to 
which they belong”; while Christianity, destined to be the one world- 
religion, “will, from generation to generation, feel the double influence 
of territorial expansion and inward development of thought. Having 
the whole world for its heritage, it will adapt itself to the world’s needs; 
and, standing always in close contact with the world’s highest thought, 
it will throw off from time to time what it feels to be opposed to the 
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purest ethical-religious conception of life, and retain only that which the 
best thought of the time demands.” 

The titles of Professor Toy’s eight chapters are: The Literature ; The 
Doctrine of God ; Subordinate Supernatural Beings ; Man; Ethics; The 
Kingdom of God; Eschatology; and The Relation of Jesus to Chris- 
tianity. We pass over the first four chapters to note two or three im- 
portant points in those which follow. The chapter on Ethics concludes 
that “ the distinctive characteristic of the New Testament ethics is not 
so much its content as its spirit. In contrast with the philosophic, self- 
centred calm of Stoicism and Epicureanism and the sober-minded 
indifference of Ecclesiastes, it is permeated by warm sympathy, by a 
glow of ardent, natural life. Its secret is that it seeks perfection, not 
immediately in self-culture (though this it does not neglect), but in 
positive self-abandonment to a higher will. It derives its impulse from 
the sentiments of duty to God and gratitude and devotion to Christ as 
Saviour. Man’s only care is to ally himself with God and Christ in 
sincere, loving beneficence, secure in the conviction that his present and 
his future are watched over and guided to a blessed end by the hand of 
the divine Father. The elevation of this higher spirit to the distinct 
position of guiding principle must be ascribed to Jesus.” 

The man who did this great work for mankind was himself an 
integral portion of the human family. “It may fairly be said that the 
general impression left on us by the portraiture of him in the Synoptics 
is that he lived and acted as other men, that nothing was further from 
his mind than the desire to be looked on as a superhuman being... . 
He was conscious of profound sympathy with the divine mind. .. . In 
the intensity of his conscious union with his divine Father he knew 
himself to be the Son of God. But beyond this he did not go. It 
would indeed be a noteworthy thing that a Jew of that period, with the 
profound Jewish sentiment of the unspeakable distance between God 
and man, should have overstepped the boundary, and, being in human 
form, have equalled himself with the divine. For so remarkable a 
departure from the national thought we naturally demand clear evi- 
dence ; and such evidence we do not find in the existing records of the 
life of Jesus.” 

Not as God, then, or as God-man has Jesus been the supreme person 
in the human world. “ Whatever the particular construction of the 
theology, whether he be regarded as substantially divine or only as a 
profoundly inspired man, whether his death or his life be most empha- 
sized, whether Church or Bible be accepted as infallible guide, he is 
ever the leader and model of religious experience. It becomes more 
and more evident that the fundamental truths which he announced are 
as new as they were in his time, and that he alone is in the highest sense 
the founder of Christianity.” Thus Professor Toy closes his deep and 
sober account of the spiritual growth from Ezra to Paul. It is the 
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conclusion to which many an unfettered mind has come before. But 
each new witness adds to the force of the argument of reason and 
faith that our elder brother of Nazareth will do his most effectual work 
for mankind when recognized as truly a man. Few discussions of the 
Bible are better fitted to make converts to a liberal theology than this 
substantial work. (Little, Brown & Co. $3.50.) 


“ Positive RELIGION.” 


In the absence of the editor of this Review, the critic is free to notice 
a new book from his hand with words which might not be allowed by 
his modesty, if present. The “Essays, Fragments, and Hints,” which 
bear the above title, have mostly appeared in these pages ; and we are 
sure that our readers will remember the remarkable papers, “How 
Religions grow,” “Religion as Experience,” “What is a Revelation?” 
“The World Religions,” and the three on the names “God,” “Chris- 
tian,” and “ Agnostic.” Like all the others here contained, they mani- 
fest intellectual qualities as high and notable as they are rare. Their 
author has always exhibited the most difficult of all tempers for a truth- 
seeker and truth-lover,— the judicial. If in a party orator or a preacher 
this be a defect rather than a virtue, in a philosopher or teacher it is a 
virtue of the first water. It is an excellence which every sane man 
prizes more in others and seeks more to attain in himself as he grows 
older; for he sees increasingly how advocates distort the truth and juries 
of all kinds err, and he listens with a keener satisfaction to measured, 
just, and fair charges from the bench. A thorough student of philosophy 
and one of our few American masters of ecclesiastical history, Mr. 
Allen is apt to surprise his readers with the encyclopedic character of 
his knowledge of general literature, from which he draws his illustra- 
tions. His numerous discussions of social questions, to which of late 
years he has given much time and thought, are in no respect more dis- 
tinct from the great mass of writing on these subjects than in their 
wide grasp of all the factors. Superheated rhetoric and cynical indiffer- 
ence are equally absent from their large survey of the actual situation 
and their catholic wisdom. 

“We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen,” is the 
fit motto of this small volume on Positive Religion, which, the preface 
tells us, is meant to contain only “absolutely faithful transcriptions,” 
of the author’s own experience and judgments upon them. There is no 
attempt to prove or disprove disputed propositions. The effort is only 
to utter honestly personal convictions. What religion itself — not 
dogma or opinion or emotion or ceremony —has come to be to a mind 
so fertile and mature and accomplished is surely a matter of great inter- 
est to younger men. The interest will be deepened as they read; for 
throughout there runs the undoubted accent of personal experience, 
which in these matters is the one sound men never fail to heed, as it can 
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never fail to profit. Few pages, if any, that Mr. Allen has ever written 
are so deeply impressive as the second essay here on “ Religion as Expe- 
rience,” and beginning, “So knocks Fate at the door,”— Beethoven’s 
words as he struck the first two bars of the Fifth Symphony. It relates 
to a sickness from which he had just recovered, and which brought him 
sharply “for one moment of his life face to face with the Eternal.” 
These last words, as the first essay on “ How Religions grow” has told 
us, are the best expression of the entrance of religion into life as an 
experience. The account is unique of the illness itself, and much more 
of the transformation of the fear of fate into trust in the voice of a 
Father, saying, “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” While “scien- 
tifically the problem of nature, or the universal life, is not even think- 
able, and while speculatively it is and must ever remain absolutely un- 
solvable, yet practically it both can be and continually is perfectly solved 
in the experience of the religious life. Religion, as we have practically to 
deal with it,— as a power in men’s lives,— is at bottom the effort of the soul 
to find inward peace in a world of sin, sorrow, pain, and death, where to 
so many life is an unexplained and unrelenting tragedy; while ethics is 
in substance the effort of the soul directed outward, to subdue existing 
wrong, want, or suffering, or to attain some nobler pattern of individual 
or social life.” Such utterances form the staple of this deeply laden 
little book, which is true to its title. It is full of profound thoughts, 
expressed with a sober carefulness that denotes a message from soul to 
soul. The author has found 


“ 


Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy, 

Which, having been, must ever be;.. . 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


And such strength he has the gift to impart to those who read and 
desire, most of all, to find the positive matter in religion. (Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) N. P. G. 


A volume of a hundred pages, in the admirable handiwork of the 
Riverside Press, is a “ Memorial of Adin Ballou.” Mr. Ballou, the founder 
of the Hopedale Community, had an interesting career as a preacher 
and reformer. He was earnest, but sober-minded, in his advocacy of 
social regeneration. Richard Henry Dana, we observe, relates in his 
journal of 1843 how “a man named Ballou,” at a meeting where the 
speakers took the ground that no man had a right to any private prop- 
erty, not even to the products of his own industry, “wound them up 
completely by putting questions.” The fuller record which is promised 
(but which we hope is to be shorter than the thousand pages named) will 
have especial pertinence at this time. The sermon prepared by Mr. 
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Ballou for his own funeral is not bad, but the plan is not a desirable one 
for general adoption. It reminds us too much of the Irishman’s com- 
ment on the epitaph, “I still live.” Two excellent portraits of this 
beloved father in Israel add to the value of the volume. 


Mr. Charles Morris’s two volumes on “ Civilization: A Historical Re- 
view of its Elements” do not offer themselves as a history of civilization 
in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, but as an outline view of its 
elements, with some attempt to set forth the philosophy of human prog- 
ress. The different topics, such as the political, legal, industrial, and 
religious developments, are treated separately and, in the main, very 
judiciously. Mr. Morris is a compiler, following the accepted author- 
ities; and even the thousand pages of the two neat volumes do not allow 
the presentation of many details. Much general knowledge of history 
is presupposed ; but, possessing this, the average reader will find Mr. 
Morris a reliable guide, not at all a hobbyist, and giving him little, if 
anything, that fuller reading will oblige him to unlearn. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co. $4.00.) 


Mr. George Willis Cooke’s “Guide-book to the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning” is a work which all but the most assiduous 
students of the poet will find very helpful in reading his verse. It is not 
an exposition ; but it offers the information which Browning never gave, 
by way of preface, of an historical or biographical nature, concerning his 
characters. Mr. Cooke has gone to the sources for this information, 
wherever possible, giving the words of the original used by Browning 
himself. Each poem and every character of prominence are thus illumi- 
nated in the alphabetical arrangement. Mr. Browning’s own explana- 
tions of poems or passages are inserted infull. Beside this kind of help, 
which disperses much of the obscurity that the poems must have for 
most readers, Mr. Cooke supplies bibliographical details concerning the 
various poems and the different editions. He gives some fifteen minor 
poems not included in the published “ Works” and the original prefaces 
to the first editions. The various readings, resulting from Browning's 
many alterations, fill a considerable number of pages. There are four- 
teen devoted to this purpose under “ Paracelsus,” for instance. There is 
a select bibliography of “the best things said of Browning,” and copious 
references to the literature of the subject under the different entries. 
We note, in running through the volume, the articles on “ Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” “Childe Roland,” “The Ring and the Book,” and “ Sordello ” 
as good examples of the thoroughness and success with which Mr. Cooke 
has carried out his plan. He has made a handy encyclopedia of Brown- 
ing, which ought to stand on the shelf by the side of the poems as their 
needed companion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 


Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson’s essay on “ The Philosophy of Fic- 
tion in Literature” is a volume that improves as one reads, The discus- 
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sions of the office of fiction, its moral, scientific, and esthetic values, of 
realism and idealism, of the exhibitions of power, suffering, the comic and 
social life in general, have little freshness, the subjects having been worn 
almost threadbare. The longest chapter, on “ Art, Morals, and Science,” 
is the best. Here, as in the chapter on “The Exhibition of Love,” Mr. 
Thompson takes a tolerant attitude towards French methods in fiction. 
Without discussing the justice of his position, we will indicate it by a 
single quotation: “We might as well make up our minds that Amer- 
ican fictitious literature has lost its virgin innocence. It will be far bet- 
ter to conquer our squeamishness and cheerfully allow that there is such 
a thing as passion, that there are in the world irregularities of sex- 
relations, and that all phases of human experience may supply material 
for the novelist, if his treatment of them be decent. If public sentiment 
allows more liberty, we shall have stronger and better works, of more 
ethical as well as zsthetic value.” Mr. Thompson should not be judged 
by so short a quotation, but his essay deserves careful attention from 
all who perceive the great change in the moral standard of fiction now 
going on. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 


“The Veto Power,” by Edward C. Mason, A.B., an Instructor at Cam- 
bridge, is the first number of the -“ Harvard Historical Monographs.” 
It is a very thorough study of this function of the President which has 
more than justified the expectations of the framers of the Constitution. 
Mr. Mason explains its genesis, and then proceeds to a consideration of 
the vetoes which have been made by all the Presidents down to the in- 
auguration of Benjamin Harrison. These are classified according as 
they affect the form of government or the distribution of powers, or 
(by far the larger class) the exercise of these powers. Mr. Mason then 
explains the constitutional procedure as to vetoes, and discusses saga- 
ciously the political development of the power. The appendices contain 
a full list of vetoes and presidential protests, the provisions of the State 
constitutions, and a bibliography. The volume is in every respect 
highly creditable to its author, and it will be invaluable to all students 
of American politics. (Ginn & Co. $1.00.) 


Professor C. C. Everett’s “ Science of Thought,” first published in 1869, 
reaches us in a revised edition. Several alterations, which are not 
specified, have been made by omission and addition. “The funda- 
mental principles” which the volume represents appear to the author 
“no less true and more important than they did when it was first 
written. I still think that Hegel’s analysis of logical forms is the onl) 
one which represents their true nature.” “The Science of Thought” was 
recognized on its first appearance as a unique book in its blending of 
philosophy and poetry. Nothing equal to it for breadth and subtlety of 
thought, felicity of frequent illustration, and charm of expression, is 
to be found in the literature of Hegelianism; and they are happy who 
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make their first acquaintance with the system through Professor Ever- 
ett’s exposition of the Hegelian logic. (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.) 

“Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens” is a new volume in 
the series of ‘* Heroes of the Nations.” Mr. Evelyn Abbott, the author, 
is an authority on the history of Greece; and his sketch of the period 
covered by the life of Pericles is careful and graphic. As a biographer, 
he labors under the unusual disadvantage of insufficient admiration 
of his subject, while recognizing his pre-eminent services to Greece, and 
so to mankind. But, regarded as a popular history of an epoch in Greek 
history, finely illustrated, the volume is one of the best. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 


Rev. Minot J. Savage’s most recent collection of sermons is entitled 
“Life.” The discourses treat of the origin of life, the method of evolu- 
tion, law, the meaning of life, work and play, wealth and poverty, various 
social dreams, morality and religion (in their forms and their essence), 
and “What is it all for?” The admirable qualities of Mr. Savage’s 
expositions are everywhere recognized. The need of his characteristic 
message is plain, and we may well be glad that it is delivered with so 
much force and so much effect. (George H. Ellis. $1.00.) 


Count Tolstoi has long since lost what little reputation as a moralist 
he ever had with sober thinkers, and his latest essays on “Church and 
State” and other subjects will excite little remark and produce no effect. 
He would only abolish money, the Church, the State, and finally man 
himself. These reforms might be forwarded slightly by the author in 
his private practice; but, as general doctrines, they lack “ availability.” 
(Benjamin R. Tucker. $1.00.) 


May Alden Ward has followed up her excellent sketch of the life and 
works of Dante with a similar volume on Petrarch. It is the result 
of thorough consultation of the latest authorities on the career of the 
“first modern man,” and could hardly be improved upon, as an introduc- 
tion to the poet and his work. (Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 


“ A Lost Jewel,” by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, is the latest varia- 
tion on the familiar theme of the child stolen by gypsies, who finds her 
parents at last. It is rendered with spirit and true feeling, which will 
come home to the young folks for whom it is played. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, $1.00.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


The great discourse of Jesus Christ, the son of God. A topical ar- 
rangement and analysis of all his words recorded in the New Testament 
separated from the context. [By C. W. L.] New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. [1890.] xxxi, 361 pp. 


ll 
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Goebel, Siegfried. The parables of Jesus: a methodical exposition. 
Translated by Professor [John Shaw] Banks. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1890. 460 pp. Clark’s foreign theological library. New series, 
v. 15. 

Beecher, Henry Ward. The life of Jesus Christ. Completed edition. 
New York: Bromfield & Co. 1891. 2-vols. Illustrated. (Vol. 1 was 
published in 1871. Of vol. 2 three-fourths were written by Mr. Beecher 
before his death. The work has been edited by Samuel Scoville and 
William C. Beecher, and furnished with a supplement compiled from 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons upon the topics he investigated during the 
writing of this life.) 

Commentary on Saint Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians by Fré 
déric Godet. Translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin. Edin 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1889, 1890. 2 vols. Clark’s foreign theological 
library. New series, v. 27, 30. 

Hurlbut, Jesse Lyman, D.D. Studies in Old Testament history. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. 1890. 98 pp. Maps. (A manual for the 
Bible student and Sunday-school classes, with questions.) 

Rawlinson, George. Isaac and Jacob: their lives and times. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1890. 186 pp. Men of the Bible 
series, 

Mombert, Jacob Isidor, D.D. English versions of the Bible. A hand- 
book, with copious examples illustrating the ancestry and relationship of 
the several versions, and comparative tables. 2d edition. London: S. 
Bagster & Sons. [1890.] xxi, 509 pp. 

Mueller, Friedrich Max. Physical religion. The Gifford lectures 
before the University of Glasgow, in 1890. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co, 1891. 410 pp. (As defined by the author, physical religion or the 
worship of nature is one of the three great manifestations of natural 
religion; the other two being the anthropological, or worship of the 
spirits of human ancestors, and the psychological, or worship of the 
divine as discovered in the deepest depth of the human heart.) 

Stirling, James Hutchinson. Philosophy and theology, being tlie 
first Edinburgh University Gifford lectures. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1890. xvi, 407 pp. (Includes two courses of lectures, the first 
on the affirmative, delivered in 1889; the second on the negative, in 
1890.) 


History and Biography. 
Conway, Moncure Daniel. Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. London: 
W. Scott. [1890.] 224, xiii pp. “Great writers” series. 
The Journal of William Maclay, United States senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, 1789-1791. Edited by Edgar S. Maclay. New York: D. Apple- 


ton & Co, 1890. 438 pp. Portrait. (“This Journal is largely an 
account of the sessions of the first United States congress.’’) 
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Page, Jesse. Henry Martyn: his life and labors: Cambridge, India, 
Persia. Illustrated. New York: F. H. Revell. [1890.] 160 pp. 
(Martyn, born in England in 1781, died while travelling in Persia in 
1812, leaving an inspiring example of the good that can be accomplished 
in a short life of only 51 years.) 

Campbell, Helen. Anne Bradstreet and her time. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Co. 1891. 373 pp. (Anne Bradstreet, the first woman whose lit- 
erary work has come down to us from the troublous colonial times, num- 
bers among her direct descendants the Danas, O. W. Holmes, Wendell 
Phillips, the Channings, the Buckminsters, and others.) 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold. The colonies, 1492-1750. With 4 maps. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 301 pp. Epochs of Ameri- 
can history, edited by A. B. Hart. (The first of a series of three vol- 
umes which will form together a complete history of the United States.) 

Mozley, Rev. Thomas. Letters from Rome on the occasion of the 
(Ecumenical Council, 1869-1870. In 2 vols. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1891. (The author was the special correspondent of the 
London Times during the sitting of the Council.) 

Schaff, Philip, D.D. Saint Chrysostom and Saint Augustine. New 
York: T. Whittaker. 1891. 158 pp. Studies in Christian biography 
series. 

Dodge, Theodore Ayrault. Hannibal: a history of the art of war 
among the Carthaginians and Romans down to the battle of Pydna, 168 
n.c. With a detailed account of the Second Punic war. With charts, 
maps, plans of battles, cuts of armor, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1891. 682 pp. (An exhaustive monograph, interesting alike to 
the unprofessional as well as to the military student.) 

Abbott, Evelyn. Pericles and the golden age of Athens. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 379 pp. Illustrations, maps. Heroes of 
the nations series. 

Newman, Francis William. Contributions chiefly to the early history 
of the late Cardinal Newman. With comments. By his brother, F. W. 
Newman. London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1891. 141 pp. 
(Closes with an address to Protestants on certain causes of conversions 
to Rome.) 

Letters and correspondence of John Henry Newman during his life in 
the English church. With an autobiography. Edited at Cardinal New- 
man’s request by Anne Mozley. In 2 vols, London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1891. Portraits. 

McCarthy, Justin. Sir Robert Peel. London: S. Low. 1891. 176 
pp. Portrait. The prime ministers of Queen Victoria series. 

Holland, Frederic May. Frederick Douglass: the colored orator. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 423 pp. Portrait. American 
reformers series. 


The letters of S.G.O. A series of letters on public affairs written by 
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the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne and published in the Times, 
1814-1888. Edited by Arnold White. In 2 vols. With a portrait. 
London : Griffin, Farran, Okenden & Welsh. [1890.] (“Nothing has 
been omitted that will show the writer of these letters as he really was, 
the strong, able, determined, and conscientious advocate of the masses 
unable or afraid to speak for themselves.’’) 

Ward, May Alden. Petrarch: a sketch of his life and works. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1891. 293 pp. 


Miscellaneous. 


Graham, William. Socialism: new and old. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1891. lv, 416 pp. International science series. (The author is 
professor of political economy and jurisprudence at Queen’s college, 
Belfast.) 

Sprague, Philo W. Christian socialism. What and why. With ap- 
pendix: Address of the bishop of Durham [Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D.] 
on socialism. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1891. 204 pp. (The 
topics are: What is socialism? what are its causes? Its relation to 
Christianity. How can the changes it involves be brought about by just 
and orderly methods ?) 

Cuyler, Theodore Ledyard. How to be a pastor. New York: Baker 
& Taylor Co. [1890.] 151 pp. 

Wilson, Edward L. In Scripture lands, new views of sacred places. 
150 illustrations from photographs by the author. New York: C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1890. 386 pp. (Pictures not idealized, “accompanied by 
descriptions free from either the shallow sentiment of the superficial 
tourist, the narrowness of the enthusiast, or the arbitrariness of denomi- 
nationalism.”’) 

Lovell, Arthur. The ideal of man. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1891. 250 pp. (The author has traced the ideals of man through the 
periods of fetichism, polytheism, monotheism, Moses and the prophets, 
Jesus, Paul, early Christians, the supremacy of the church, with closing 
chapters on science and religion, the false infinite, the true infinite.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
The Vikings in Western Christendom. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. Price 
$2.50.— New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
The Soul of Man. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price $3.00. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the Duc de Broglie. Trans- 
lated by Raphael Whitelaw Reid. Volume I. Price $2.50.— For sale by Estes 
& Lauriat. 





